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w York ISSUED WEEKLY AT weeks since weaning. Besides the sum- | r oe : ‘dairy. Among them are: Wholesome | district of over fifty square miles, is a 
R ne Dae sue 80 ate 16 Weneeas Se mer pasture, the grain fed cost $1.47) “ — years Mr. Benedict con- food, such as wheat brav, cotton-seed young man, who, within a few years, 
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aeeet NEW YORK OFFICE, weight. vn any en ee. ee | weather, giving hind handling, careful have started behind a thousand ethers 
shay 150 Nassau Street, New York Ci ty| During the winter the object should | P™ “2 improv ream for cream raising | milking, regular feeding, cle n stabling, | and distanced them io a few short years? 
wm. D TERMS: be to maintain ths weight of the ram if | #¥¢ butter making. A few years ago a 'g.od ventilation and plenty of pure | Was it not his education and business 

o ECAR eH filial mature, and if a shearling or young ram ye factory was started in his locality /water. In some sections we have what ability coupled with natural energy that 
ther pa OO pe ; vance. $2. no le aail 5 idl d later ilk train for Chicago. s ries. vl 

Clipe aid in advance. Postage free. Single copies *© Make continuous improvement. Oats | “” ater also a milk train for Chicago ‘is called bitter weed, which cows are did this f r him? 
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toby thelr name, uot necessarily for publica on, bu pounds to one pound of grain daily to, P™S®®: and ~ ae satisfied to return to about two tablespoonfuls of sugar at to buy and run a farm. Today, I would 
at oO De ‘Sestaned to (ee waste bagner, All matter keep him in proper condition. private dairy Lutter making; and that each meal for two or three days the rather have his opinion on any subject 
| Rees pape with Iak, and unon Det ese | ‘The fodders should be chosen so as he thinks a portable creamery and te} |milk is ent rely relieved of the bitter connected with agriculture than that of 
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rhe Correspondence from particular tarmers, | tving to give as much variety as possivle. Swedish system of cream raising is | | taste. any man in the town. He has developed 
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© 1-4 cents for each subsequent insertion. euanes making money out of it except the fac- | is in it, aud because, above all things, I every inch of his farm shows it. He 
-ree = W.Y. Lambert of Wilton, Maine, | tories and middle men. am interested in the occupation. My has brought his knowledge of engineer- 
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t reste AGRICULTURAL had thirteen sheep of Shropshire, Colts-; ‘it is like trusting a stranger with education at schools and at college was ing and mechanics into play in a hun- 
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or to that will never pay itself back. “—— a : : seme’ ehieiy Waeeaieet ual : a sr . Pater ‘ i i 
volume . ito pass shire bac ks profitable when lambs are) tory, we never get our own, even if the without hesitation, say that this educa- day, a high examp’e of what education 
f su One advantage of cheap hay, there wanted in January or February. He factory man is honest. But when one tion has helped me in a thousand ways, ean do for farming. He does not trast 
of will be fewer underfed zows this winter thinks sheep raising profitable if proper- | talks about an honestly conducted but- . —__________ | and, thank heaven, as there is no mort- 4, jyck or chance. When he does a 
+ ! 5 : : , . . a - , . . 3 : . | : ° 
_ iiuieaihicitciia nts ly managed. ter factory —well, they are as scattering Quick fattening makes tender meat. | . , gage on it, it cannot be taken from me. —_— > : > he can give 
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world’s ADVICE is such a bit of medicine tl , *s ‘ : as hen’s teeth. And as for Chicago! Rut +h necessarily de 1 he toring ce---a Reminder. Labor, unless intellizeatly applied pitta . é 

ave bee ‘ is such & Dit OF medicine that) A great many in this section writes| , teal 7 ut much necessarily depends upon the | anon asbor, se elligeatly ap} ‘you an intelligent reason why he does 
iin with most people a little of it goes a | W. E. Elmendorf of Tioga County, milk dealers they are not much differ-| condition of the animal when the fatten-| A reminuer of the importance of | ®V ils but little. Without doubt the i; Time and time again have I heard 

, ‘ | , . * ead a ° ine at) ; By 3 | } ic 7 : ~wlar | C s j -te > j ‘es i . . . 
—~ F ind : long ways. |New York. make a fine inlog by buying | ent “ : ag | ing’ process begins. !fxlt is lean +nd storine ice on the farm will be in order | cause of nine tenths of the failures in this young fellow, in argaments on 
a : : Tike ‘The rmers ar a pr y deep!» 7 Ce edi irst is | - ti of nter | farmi is ; a P * ‘ : wi re 
ss 4 en eae stil eames lambs in the early fall and feeding 2 Ve - ; I . y t ‘awey down, forced fe eding at first is an|at any time during the fall and winter arming is too muc h manual labor, and agricultural ma‘ters with men over 

Fund é rations are good, but nO/ io, for market shout Cinemas 2 rat and being a little easy they will un-| ey dent mistake. ‘The digestive organs | months, yet an early hint is better than too little headwork inapplyingit. And twice his age, drive them to the wall, 

Chicag« ® amount of them will make a first-class ' ~dly keep i a  & cute! «tit encodfie hes , ; ; i Hi la ri intellec » deve . : ae ae 
ie 10 cts . w f ~ | when they command a good price. doubtedly keep in the rut until it ome will speedi'y becom» upset and not so | a late one as it gives the farmer oppor- how is the intellect to be developed un- simply by the superiority of his intel- 
co oO wor e . . sn nea or Ww : ° ° rs a o . 
rte  eenanie In the fall of 1889 It ! throvgh, or some other new thing| good progress will be made in laying | tumty to put his ice house in order if | less by study; and the greater the study lect When he began, he didn’t run 
is - n the fall of 188! ong ive re lc “ar shereby LY Cf save | : : , : . . . . 
Bons ten nenlinideiterueellens a a Pati at Moe pure comes along whereby they can save! on weight ¢s th ugh the increased feed- : he has one: to build one if he has the greater the intellectual development. | }j. farm as his father had done b fore 
: tE IS a good recipe ‘ ‘grease;| bred Shropshires. , 2se five nia: o« Sittin waaay i . - , ‘ " ta" . ; 
—— Tallow tobe ; ‘i ‘ ™ ' en rom these five themselves a little work and some| ing is more moderate. The animal's) none, and in either case to secure non-; Energy and intellect together cannot be him—as his father never ran a farm — 
allow, eight pounds, palm oil, ten) ¢ ‘ir increase e 8 omnes wi » have he teen | , ; ; , . 
ES 4 _— = : 1, heat mae ns : mee ise I have sold to) sharpers reap the havvest. The tru | system shou d be brought into a h althy /conducting material, such as sawdust | beaten, but separated in the hunt for the | py he used head work, and got there 
™ pounds, piumbago, one pound, heat! date sheep and lambs to the value of! way j ‘ —eamerr eer : . = | , , ~ 
. | ambs to the value o tag ‘ inte: teas — wih F i “ : ; : iy 
and mix well #380 re wool sold and now on hand a7 oe on gg ar | State where it will easily digest every-|or tin bark for packing the ice, if mighty dollar they warepetes but little. with both feet, and at last accounts, was 
RGEON ve me ‘ and now on hand) make up milk at home; raise good| thing it eats, and then its appetite must| located where either or both are con- Since I have lived in the country, I },.)dine on with both hands. 
aero to the value of $140, besides several! ealyes ; Lae » milk. wi . : ; : . : ; = 
Dy AnimaLs which are being fattened Pn ” “Ye : = ’ ‘ esides several | calves and pigs on the milk, with the | pe kept up. The excrement will not| veniently obtained. But a late remin-| have been both surprised and pained to Iam a subscriber to nearly all the 
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ER | will do better for having a little exer- S tome pessoal an. Gane pel . for butter ap ; a *s : gtr show al the undigested food. | der is better than none. learn what a low estima e the ordinary  sandard agricultural publications, and, 
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: cise, but too much will only cause the y I : ee eee S | No animal takes more comfort in a| An ice house need not be an expen-| farmer puts upon education. And why? particularly in winter, spend from two 














use of more food. 


A cow ought to go dry a month or 





them, $8 being the highest received for 
the last I have shipped 
my lambs to Boston to be sold on com- 


stock. No matter if butter is low, the 


three years. stock one raises wil make up for that, 


besides one has good butter to eat. Anc 


| good warm bed than does tie pig. 








A|Sive construction. In fact, rude 


any 


| damp bed is apt to be fatal to him. A) bui'ding made of rough boards will 
‘farmer who believed in giving his pigs| #™5wer the purpose. Good drainage 








Is it because he, and his father before ¢, three hours each evening in reading 
and in trying to find ideas and facts 


which will be of some practical use to 


him, had only the poorest sort of an 
elemen ary schooling, or is it because he 


six weeks, in order to get a little rest, | MS"OM? ToCeiving "rom agin abe wens . weeny aniee ~ — warm sleeping quarters, allowed them | must be provided for, also good ventila-| ees no need of it, or he is afraid that ein my work. I am not too old to 

d dex elop a fuil bes and start im teeth! roe R. A. BURNELL. put a good price re gudeetiys mga | em Ihe om the trash hoses eneaeine thonen | tion. The drain must not admit a cur-| his son will attain a higier place than study. I feel that I’ve only begun. 

5 with a big mess of milk. — — — above ae _— _ hm | out daily. Those pigs never went to, rent of air to the ice. There must be aj himself? How often he takes the boy when about among some of the neigh- 

*hoto A bell to every ten or a dozen sheep butter it is an stele matter to establish * | market. | good foundation, or bed on which the from school, when his education has boring dairymen, I have often asked 
8 mal to buy and breed for the dairy. The Sheep and lambs should have pure, to our senses.” | oop ans com be grown im many. pines | ri min - a ey : on “ rs 5 pce tl : fons pagers. Ene aeaaee — — 

chances are that it will turn out well. water kept by them at all times in win- The above paragraphs quoted from where o dinary red cov r wil not) ™ ¢ - : cities . ri " atege “ ae “ ree ~~ e : jn the negative. They are all — 

RS. nigh a aes yield profitably. It is ap rennial and | It is better to build early, before cold | good boy should grow up, and finally | },i¢nt fellows, but not progressive. 











THE first step to change from summer 


dairying is to have the cows 


in weight for one huudred davs. 


until fully grown, say three 


bred 


in 


Ir as some claim, a pig is not a hog | half breds, and can be graded up to near | 


four 


Mr. Benedict’s letter contain a good 
deal of common sense and truth and af- 


ford food for thought. 


ter. They will drink quite often if they 
have it handy. 


good stock. His calves will then be | 


It is not the wr:ter’s intention to dis- 
parage associated dairying, but belicv- 


enough pure breds fr all practical pur-| jing that private dairying does not re- 


F. W. Mose.Ley. 





weather sets in, yet it can be built at 


has no hairs on the stalk sois n>t dusty. | 
any time. 


Its blo m is sweet and makes good, i The ice can even be put in 
a pile, on a proper foundation or bed, 





food is more palatable to stock than un- 
coo ed cold food, and for this reason 
alone c oking might be an advantage, 


Managing Milch Cows. 





I wish to give you a few hints on 


of | knows how to milk properly 1s more 





go to his last resting place with a brain 
that was worthy of a fuller development. 
And here I will state that I sincerely 


They wouldn’t know a balanced ration 
from a ton of coal, or a Babcock tester 
And 


machine. I am 





December and January in order to get A sheep is a dainty animal in regard if the milk is worked up at home the honey. It will stand any amount of| from a sewing 
- e* J . | . i§ Th) rer it ¢ . ranie ve lieve ‘ ar i istricts "“O-. . ° 
the best milk supply in f d winter —_ . — « .|wet. Planted in wet swa’es and de-| #4 @ house put over it at convenience. | telieve that the farming districts pro-| 4... to say that in many instances 
: | y in fa'l and winter. to its fvod. Care should be taken to wear and tear of taking it away 18 'An ol 1 hav | . - s} i sy: lue | . " botl ‘al 1 “ - : 

, keep the feeding racks and troughs free sayed, and then one sives the by prod pressions, it will make abundant growth | ¢ d hay bay or shed can be utilized duce the finest type, both moral and ineir stock and methods show it. 
= ; al oe oe zr i gis saved, an > > Saves > Dy- ad 4 : ‘ice storave ‘ ees tne rates ‘ noe 2a) : . , ‘ 
Ee Sy en aoe eee from filth and rabbish uct, and in good condition. Of course and reseed itsef from year to year, f.rice storage. In an emergency ice physical, of human beings on earth.) what is the matter with such men? 

: , ‘ t Sil. et, anc c . Y se a ‘ } o4 “ » ka 7 emer tel a a eer cari . - P P : P ¢ 9 
ae ee oe ee eee as farmer who makes up his milk at affording a vast amount of exce lent) °#" !¢ Kept without any kind of a | The country with its heal hfal and un- joy jt a lack of education? —Hoard’s 
' ‘e are mine faivly : a farmer akes 3 K ¢ ilding over i rections of . | tainte ‘al : sphere and surr . , 
and thousands more are keeping fairly Dairy Notes. home should be up to date, and if he is feed. It does not freeze out as do red building over it. In sections of the | tainted moral atmosphere and urround Dairyman. 

FS eS Se ye ee eee — he will have im yroved apparatus. But and mammoth ec overs. Farmers would | °282try where lumber is scarce and _| ings, is the ideal spot to bring up a boy 
: : ave  § aratus. } i i "ice ¢ > is ir ‘tai 
profit is lost. ‘ ‘ ¥ PI : do well to try a patch on any low lying | “igh in price acd hay is plenty and/or girl to a certain age. But there ; ; 
Dairymen are among the most intel-/ what if he is ip to date? I hear : 7 op ’ yo | , Ate ‘ . * THE na ional grange meeting at Con- 
: : 5 what if he is not up to date: 1car , worth but little, the walls of ice } ss comes a time when that which is most penal ie, - 
T Ind 08 j iigent of farmers in the northern states. | some one saying. Then he had tetter land on the farm. It withstands cold| : pein So ee eee po Nance ean oe cord, New Hampshire, is cerainly a 
Hk ndiana ‘xperime tatio © : ty ing , > Sa) . ‘ . ‘e bee rags av 2, a hicter a att mada > + " , > , : 
, ; ; pS — a Asaclass they read and study about! get there or ¢ Sal of dairving. It is well and has made good growth in| have been made of pressed hay. needed, a higter education and broaden- great developer of enthu siasm among 
ound, othe things cing ‘qual, st ers « ‘ 7 < € : 7 ce re ¢€ A | t \ s- 5 | “ do ai se re . - . es “7. P . . . ” . = , ) Sle « Pe 
| y equ ee ke ceieaiinas. th enim tee (8 s bani | Alaska. | Do not fail to secure ice for family | ing of the mind, cannot be gained at © alge ali oni te (ile Gan v0 
fed on clover hay make a better growth pi , are eage ( new true that such a farmer can send his and dairy use esum ond wena be cont in the wale those who attend, and in this way re- 
. 5 wis ra te . » learned enne 7 oo 9s : SOUS sil- , sill 
than those fedon whole hay. The dif- de.s and willing to try new methods. mj kt» a butter or cheese factory, but sale Sean ee Seen ee F. W. Mosetey boring city. Once a man, be he farmer | 8°t8 19 great 8 6 oe a 
\ . le . = " ’ . 3 . . SELLE. a. 4 « , a ° J . > 
ference in growth is about two per cent er such kind of patrons are not the best | ing the cooking of foods fer farm ani Ciinton, Iowa - al hes had om advanced edecation, | OY ™ which perhaps might be 
7 . , ae s ¢ ° 
The male of the herd sh uld be of | ones. mals. Asarule cooked, warm, moist : ‘ ; *' made is the smal amount of actual 


it is dollars to doaghnuts that his chil- 


i —- ‘k accomplished. Between 
dren will be educated up to the limit of | work P ‘ . 
'matters and side excursions much time 


is frittered away that is needed for the 


routine 


his means. 
A lack of compuls ry regulations as 


years old, then there are very few hogs| Poses. But where both bull and cows | ceive the attention it should he tries to | as it would induce heavier eating. Va-| king The ¢ need whe! te citendente dt teheststs t00 afien, in transaction of important business. 
. . ‘ . . . ~ + ite , 2 . ° c rs. Y . , { . sc s ° | 
in existence. Since modern methods of | 8t@ grades nothing is certain about the | Show its advantages. rious experiments have been made as| USNS Cows © rm nance who 





a way, responsib'e for so many ignorant 


hurrying the growth, early marketing Calf; he may be a poorer animal from | _— ‘ |to the digestibility and nutrition : E ; es is —s at 

ster Art and e ily slaughtering allow only the every point of view than ei her pareat. Giaten, ee. foods, cooked and uncooked, with vary- | valuable to oe careful dairyman than persons. And = a eo where | a 9 here ar ABO mais 
vepapet breeding animals to reach maturity. _ Farm Notes. \ing results in different foods. Cooking wna, other help. To milk a — requires | these regulations do ox, they are never ~—e the — yee sy ton : : - 
ee ! Oleomargarine can be distinguished — | potatoes is advantageous when fed ein and patience. The mils should | enforced. I have a case in mind, where present century. 1 — — y, is 

Tue immense cotton crop at the| from butter, according to Taylor, by The experiments of the Cornell Sta-! hogs, bit the cpposite if fed to milch | Pe drawn slowly and steadily. Some/|a promising boy of thirteen attends of fine quality, and is ringing the 

Phil South this year means cheap cotton-seed | the following test: A few drops of sul- tion go to show very clearly that tillage | .ow. Experiments in cooking corn, , cows have very tender teats, and if you | school upon on an average of twice a| growers a fair price. Farm — has 
and more of this valuable grain will be phuric acid combined with butter will, is fully as important a f:ctorin growing corn meal, barley meal, shorts, pease, | want a good disposed cow be gentle in| week. Upon the other days there is no not been deprived of its share, Ww — 

thin : fed than usual the coming winter, but. turn it first to a whitish yellow and in | successful crops as even soil fertility. oatmeal, potatoes and rye show gener- | Your treatment toward her, as she is one with foree enough to make him go, having been high. M grees: the = 
hed : the proportion as compared with other ten minutes to a brick red. Jf oleomar- For several years the heeuaren henedl been ally that loss is sustained rather than | naturally impatient and does not like so he remains at home and play a or - eS ee is ( snwy eee 
, unto grains should be kept small and plenty | garine is treated in the same way, it making carefol experiments in tillage | ¢nerwise in the operation. The amount!" ugh handling. With constact irrita-| makes a poor bluff at wor.ing. His agricultural -ituation 11 rather h avy 
r God of bran and shorts should be fed with| first becomes of a clear amber and in| and soil fertility. Potatoes were grown lef food required to lay cn a pound of | tion she will fail in quantity of milk.|fa her, probably, ‘‘don’t see no need and cumbersome lang: age. Here is a 
ing, st it. twenty minutes burns a deep crimson. | 00 4 soil containing less fer ility than flesh in the animal was greater with the | As the udder becomes filled with milk | of no education.” He never had any. sample question put to the pane of 
» ; rae Use a small glass rod when making the the average soil, yet by means of care-| oo ked than the raw ralion. G. E. M, | She is anxious to be relieved of its con- His entire recollection «f his school the board of agriculture: “Whether 

FARMER SLACK says there is ‘too experiment and also compare the re- ful tillage, and without the use of any a ree es : | tents and will seldom offer resistance days, doubtlessly, consists of his attempts the Board of Agriculture have any evi- 

0 eo Ce ee ae sults when making use of both articles | commercial fertilizer or manure of any Secietary Wilson, of the United | without a cause. When a patient cow! to “ick the new teacher.” or his am- dence to show that the solerostomum 
$4.5 cows, scrub hens, r.ises scrub butter at the same a kind, crops have been grown which are . bition to be “the boss fighter of the tetracanthum worm is capab'e of caus- 


and potatoes with a few other articles, 


all of the serub variety, and 


thinks 


The 
crop raised this year is the fifth one re- 


far above the average of the state. 


A ration recommended by the Maine 


States Department of Agricultare has| becomes fractious we can always trace 
it to the milker. Note this: We shonld 


not allow them to stand a long time 


been irying some instructive experi- 
ments in exporting butter, and is now 


ing severe epizootic atticks, and that 
the modern moderate antiseptic 


school.” His inte lect is exactly where 


it was forty years ago—in the undevel- and 


himse'f crowded to the wall because station for milch cows is, two pounds| moved from the soil since fertilizers of! trying to experiment with eggs and| waiting to be milked. When cows give | oped stage, otherwise he’d get a club | remedy, thymol, will be of service as a 
fi 1U scrub prices are all that he gets. There | each of corn meal, cotton seed meal and any kind were applied; yet it is a very | cheese in the same way. He thinks of ja large quantity of milk it is very pain-| and drive that toy to school each and nematocide?” If this is a sample of 
posta ° too much competition, but it is mostly | gluten meal, ten pounds corn ensilage | satisfactory one. The time for listing| establishing markets in Europe, where | ful when the udder has filled to the ut-| every morning. Whatkindof anexam- the English method of ‘discussion no 
» the in the scrub class, There is always a|and hay enough to satisfy their appe- |in a crop and cultivating it once has| only American products will be offered | most, therefore causing them to become | ple is this for others? No, the whole | wonder that the agriculturalists of that 


ter 


living in the A No. 1 class. 





| tites. » by 
| See | gone by. 








| for sale. very nervous and restless. To delay 


trouble lies in the fact, that there are country cry out for relief. 
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Ice-House Construction. | 


oo ery, from top to bottom, opening out, 


An inquirer asks for information 
about ice-honse building. I undertake | 
to furnish some facts which I hope will | 
be helpful to the questioner, but in 80 | 
doing suggest that my plans may not be ! 
all that he has asked for, and indeed 
may not be the up-to-date ideal which | 
has seen fit to answer this question a 
will start the ball rolling with what [| 
know on the subject, then, if others have 


glad to read their articles and learn 
some of the numerous things I don’t 
know. 


The inquirer has not asked about lo- | 


cation, but since that is a very im- 
portant point I shall cover it with the 
suggestion that convenience is, of 
course, the first thing to be considered, 
but not the only thing. It should be 
on a hillside rather than on level 
ground; it should be near a stream of 
water, if possible, bat may be located 
miles away without any special incon- 
venience other than hauling the ice at 
filling time; it should be located on dry 
land rather than wet. 

The old idea of an ice house under 
ground is a relic of bygone days. The 
location fixed, drainage is one of the 
first essentials, and to secure good 
drainage it is best to place tile just be- 
neath the surface, say six to eight 
inches, or perhaps a better way is to dig 
trenches ten to twelve inches wide, 
every three or four feet, aad fill them 
with broken stone, leaving three or 
four inches of sawdust over the top to 
keep the air from the ice. At the point 
where these drains would pass out 
through the foundation wall put in 
three-inch tile and cement around it 
carefully: then if you have been fortu- 
nate enough to locate above end near by 
a stream, extend these tile into the 
water so that the outer end will never 
be out of water, but always underneath. 
This same end can many times be best 
attained by making a blind stream from 
a nearby water course. Sho ld this be 
impracticable the next best thing is to 
baild a smal! underground cistern, run- 
ning all the outlets into one main, which 
extends into this cistern at least a foot 
below the outlet from the cittarn. An- 
other good plan is to excavate eighteen 
inches deep in center and slope grada- 
ally upon all sides. Fill this excava- 
tion with broken stone and a thin cov- 
ering of sawdust, thenfrom the center 
run out one good siz2d drain tile, 
cementing joints and making provision 
at outlet against the admission of air. 
In putting up buildings generally the 
foundations are so construc‘ed that all 
wood work shall be above ground. In 
ice house building the wood work is 
usually extended into the ground in 
order to bar more effectually the admis- 
sion of air. The underground exten- 
sion may be two or three feet, and the 
excavated earth piled against the sides 
of the building will adi greatly to the 
strength of the wall at the base and will 
also help to keep out the air, which is 
the one important point in ice house 
building. The foundation may be made 
of locust posts or stone pillars placed 
six to eight feet apart, unless it is 
necessary to build the foundation above 
the surface, in which case solid masonry 
will best serve the purpose. 

The foundation completed we are 
ready for the superstructure. The size 
of timbers for frame work will depend 
largely upon the size of house to be 
built. I assume that N. W.S. wants 
to build a frame ice house, one that will 
furnish ice fora small dairy and also 
for home use, in which case the sills 
may be eight by ten and the balance of 
the frame made out of two by six oak, 
or better, red beech; pine will answer 
but will not last so long, and the red | 
beech will last much longer than the 
oak. With the sills well framed togeth- | 
er the sides may be formed by first nail- 
ing firmly a two by three scantling 
flush with the outer edge of the sill, | 
then notch out each two by six and set | 


them on end, spacing them eighteen Fortunately the life history of the dis-| Writer in the Ohio Farmer claims he 


inches, and making them the desired ease has been quite thoroughly studied | bas used one of their recipes for curing 
of late, and the result of the investiga- | pork for twelve years, with unvarying 
tions, together with other valuable in- | Success. 


height of the building, but before set- 
ting up notch the upper end on the out- 
side, two by six. When these have all | 


been set up a two by six can be nailed | No. 65, of the Wisconsin Experiment | Ounces of saltpetre, three ounces of 


tween inside and outside which may be 
he has in mind; but, as no other one | 


| ice qvite successfully without filling the 
better or more modern ideas, I will be | space and others in which the space is 


the outer edge, and then a series of 


that can be opened as the ice is used. 
The studding may be sheathed within 
and without with inch oak lumber, the 
inside put on horizontilly and the out- 
side either horizontally or perpendicu- 
larly. This forms an »pen chamber be- 


filled with tanbark or sawdust or may 
be left without anything. I know of 
plenty vf ice houses that are keeping 


‘filled, but not having had similar con- 
‘ditions in every instance I am not 
“ready to say which ia the better way. 

Thus far I have been describing the 
}economical and usual method of con- 
structing an ice house, but one-inquirer 
asks for the ideal rather than the make- 
|shift, and with the same foundation I 





will suggest what would be more near- 


ly an ideal than the one we have de- | 
Instead of | 


\scribed (except the roof.) 
using the two by six | would use two 


by four, would place one set on end | 
and toenail them flush with outside of'they can get to raise hogs for the pork | derstood if not always followed out. | 
sill, would sheath and weatherboard| market. The farmer could make no| But if no extra precaution is taken in 
these same asin the other and would) greater mistake, says Mr. Riley in the way of separate buildings, every | 
fill carefully and compactly intervening | American Swineherd, than to go into’ farm should have some appliance right | consin Agricultural college, makes the | 
space with dry sawdust, then spike| the herd of the professional breeder and | *t hand by the aid of which an incipient | 

down a two by three on the sill inside | select the runt pigs because he can get | blaze can be checked and a serious con-| ments on ensiloing potatoes. 

of the wall already formed, then spike them cheap. The runts are in fact the | f#gration poasilly prevented. 


on a two by four op inside of the ten- 
inch sill and erect a second set of the 
two by fours, spaced same as before, on 
the inside of these put another course of 
sheathing. This gives as nearly per- 
fect conditions for keeping ice as any 
method I know of uptodate. For the 


more economical ice house given first, | 


it is only necessary to add the essential 


point in the root is a ventilator large | 


enough and so constructed as to facili- 
tate the exclusion of heated air so com- 


mon near the roof of all buildings, in| 


very warm weather. The same form 
of construction should be followed in the 
roof of the double walled house. It is 


also necessary to put j>ist or cross-ties | 


at the top of the upright studding. One 


every ,three feet should be plenty to) 


make the structure sufficiently mgid 
and it will be well to leave out an addi- 


| tional one at the opening where the ice 


is put inso as to give abundance of 
room at that point. So far as outside 
appearances are concerned there would 
be no difference in the construction of 
the houses from plans given. The up- 
to-date house would cost fally one-third 
more and, in my jadgment, would save 
enough ice in the lifetime of such a 
house to pay the additional cost. 
Where the single wall ice house is 


it soon beconi~s damp from the ice and 
sometimes heats and rots, which adds 
heat to the ice rather than screens it 
from heat. The double wall, with the 
sawdust in the outside one prevents 
all this tronble and the saw dust re- 
mains dry and a poor heat conductor.— 
J. Freemont Hickman, in National 
Stockman. 


Bacterial Rot of Cabbage. 


Within the past few years a bacterial 
disease of the cabbage has become so 
prevalent in certain cabbage-growing 
localities as to occasion very serious 
losses to those engaged in the business. 

Although it ha3 been said to occur in 
Indiana, it has not come to the attention 
of the station until recently. 

Several fields in the vicinity of Lafay- 
ette affected with this bacterial disease 
have been examined by the writer the 
present season. In one of these fields, 
containing over 20,000 plants, which 
were attacked early in the season, not) 
a single marketable head was obtained. 
In other fields, judging from a cursory 


/examination, from 10 to 50 per cent of 


the heads were affected. 

In view of these facts, it has been | 
thought best to send out a note of 
warning in regard to the disease, in 
order that such precautionary measures | 
as are deemed most valuable may be at | 
once employed in keeping it in check. | 


formation, may be found in Bulletin 


Precautionary Measures.—As there|twelve years and have never lost one 


is no remedy known, preventive meas- 
ures must be relied on in combating 
the disease. These measures are as 
follows: | 

Avoid planting in land on which in- 
fected plants have been grown. Several | 
years may be necessary to rid the land 
of the germs. 

Do not use manure containing de- 
cayed cabbage leaves or stalks, either 
in the seed bed or field. 

Wet land should be avoided, as it 
favors the development of the disease. 

Keep the plants as free from insects 
as possible. 

Remove and destroy all diseased 
plants or portions of the plant as soon 
as diseased condition is noted. 

Wituiam Stuart. | 
Assistant Botanist, Purdue University | 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 





| 





| 
It Pays Farmers to Buy Good | 
Boars. | 


| 
Farmers should use the best boars | 


dearest he could buy. The farmer does | 
not have the time nor the facilities to | 
improve the different breeds of swine | 
as the professional breeder has, but he | 
should supplement the work of the! 
breeder and work in harmony with 
him. 

The professional breeder is a great) 
benefactor, as he spends his money and 
time and energies in the improvement 


‘farmers should appreciate his labors | #24 dissolve in seven gallons of water. | or slice roots and put them in the si lo, | a : 
Procure quart bottles of thin glass, such |; ¢e jg destroyed and fermentations and| with manure will save all theurine from your 


more and be willing to pay a price that 
will justify him in his work of improve- 
ment. 

No good farmer that understands his 
business will be satisfied with the breed 
as he gets it at this time, but will go on | 
with his improvement. The spirit of 
improvement is running high all over | 
the country, and the live, up-to-date 
farmer wlll be found in the front rank. 
He will try to get a better boar each 
time he buys one, and will learn more 
and more by experience that he is justi- 


| fied in paying high prices for real good 


animals. 
Let us take a reasonable common- 


sense method and use some figures to 


illustrate this subject; Suppose a far- 
mer had twenty sows to breed and he 


needs a boar to breed them to, he goes 
built and the space filled with sawdust! 


to the breeder to make his selection. 
The breeder sells according to quality, 
his prices ranging from $10 to#50. We 
will figure which is the best investment 
—the $50 pig or the $10 pig. If he 
buys the $50 pig and breeds the twenty 
sows to bim and they produce an average 
of five pigs each—one hundred pigs. 


| Divide the $50 paid for the boar by the 


one hundred pigs and we fini they cost 
50 cents each. These pizs should aver- 
age at eight months old 250 pounds, 


/average sold at $3 per one hundred 
| pounds, gives $750 for the crop of pigs. 


The $10 boar would produce the 
same number of pige, but they would 
only make an average of 2C0 pounds at 
eight months old. These at $3 per one 
hundred pounds would bring #600. 


Take, this from the $750 and we have a, 
clear profit of $110 over the $10 boar in 


the first crop of pigs, and we have a| 


| 


good strong, first-class boar to breed to | 


| for the next crop of pigs. 


These figures are not over drawn, and | 


all the farmer has to do is to use a little | 
sound reasoning to convince him that he} 


is justified in paying good prices for 


| real good boars. 





Meat-Suring Recipes. 


It is a well-known fact that the | 
Dunkard’s produce most excellently | 
cured meats. The methods they follow | 
are not always easy to secure. A 


| 


It is as follows: 
‘‘For Eighty Pounds of Pork.—Three 





nounced it most excellent. The meat is 
very finely flavored: 


to guess at the amount of salt and pep- 
per to put in it, and after we had 


ground some we would try it by frying 
some in a skillet over the coals to see if 


| have orders now for all our sausage that 


| and scatter the contents. 








See that the cellar or shed is well! try os oo 

single piece of meat, and all who have | drained, and that there are no damp Farms and Country Homes is Hin 
“ . : i } , and fro 

used any of our cured meat have pro-| places in the sheep pens held: from n half ere, 16 200 aeres an 4 


Bosto kes this 
Beware of stomach worms in the Rete an a Ge ) conventonee CL.<. a = —1 tae 
lambs. Watch them carefully. vegetable raising, as well as for summer homes 
Herders should run for shelter now 


For list of places and prices, address 
: . A. Willey, 10 and 12 Federal St. 
that the season of snows and winds is ¢ mn Seen _— 
at hand. ‘ 


Room 40 — Boston 
‘ , Some New Hampshire Farm Bargain: 

Feed a sprinkling of oil meal to your 
fattening sheep once a day, and the re- 


particulars of which can be had onap 
plitation at this office or of E. H. Carrol 
sult will soon be apparent. 
Don’t crowd the sheep at the rack. 


Warner, N.H. 
Give them plenty of room to eat. 

A few roots will prove valuable as 4 
noon-day feed, either for lambs or 
sheep. Foods of this kind keep the 
digestive organs in condition, and im- 
prove the appetite of the animal. 

Sprinkle a little bran or a few oats 
on the roots. 

When the sheep man votes this year 
it should be with an eye toward legisla- 
tion against dogs, and not against 
sheep. 

Several large shipments of sheep 
have been made to New York state, 
and sheep men in the East are now 


‘‘For seasoning our sausage we used 


it was ‘‘seasoned” right, but for the last 
five years I have been using two pounds 
of the fine dairy salt and one pound of 
butcher’s pepper to every 100 pounds 
of sausage meat, and I must say that 
our sausage is always seasoned just 
right, and it is no trouble to sell what 
surplus we might have. In fact, I 





Farms for Sale. 


MONEY MAKER. 220 acre farm, 2 miles 
from Attleboro, one of the best markets ip 
state, and 30 from Boston. Farm is well divided, 
large amount of wood and timber, including a 
most valuable cedar growth ready to cut,a year! 
sale of wood at $4.50 per cord is assured. Til 
lage land level, free from stone, all worked 33 
ay tt There isa retail milk route of 2 
uarts daily; yearly sales of milk amount to over 
3600 ; been managed by present owner over 30 
years, losses from sales for last three years will 
not exceed Books open for inspection. 
With above mentioned is included 21 fine cows, 
3 horses, ali tools, vehicles and farm machinery. 
Ice pond on pee new ice house, filled. One 
pice house, 10 finished rooms, another older one 
rented for $3.50 per month; stock barn 39x64, 
legge oe fe house, LK, -- A =, is 
P : without question one of the best farm pro es 
anxious to stock _ —— | on the market today. ‘The yearly mmitk an wood 
; , sociation Bulletin. | sales excee and can nereased re 
Growers’ Assoc! | If you wanta bargain look this up. We invi 
| inspection, Full culars of 
J. A. WILLEY, Exclusive Agent, 
10 & 12 Federal St., rm. 40, Boston. 


HERMANVILLE 
D TAMWORTH AND PIGS 


DUROC.JERSY 


DUROC-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 


( The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked. 


we have to spare, at twelve and one- 
cents per poun |.” 


— 


A Simple Fire Protection. 





The desirability of having separate 
buildings so that in case of fire they are 
not so readily exposed, is generally un- 




















| Potatoes for Silage. 


| 





Professor W. A. Henry of the Wis-| 


following interesting and practical com- | RE 
, 

In general [am not in favor of put-) 
Where nothing more elaborate is ar- | ting root crops intoasilo. Theturnip, 


ranged, small chemical engines, hand | jeet or potato when taken from the| ; 
grenades, or something of the kind that | yyound in the fall and stored in the pit | Hermanville Farm, Hermanville, P. &. 1. 


. ® Canada. 
are not expensive but always effective, | 4, cellar isa living object and under nor- a as 
should be provided. The Scientific | mal conditions loses only a very little | 
American recently published simple di-| of jts substance from week to week, be- | 
rections where nothing else has been | canse when dormant the condition of | Hay at $6 Per Ton 
done and which prove of value. ‘life is maintained at the minimum of 

Take twenty pounds of common salt | food requirements. Tbe root in the cel- | Would 





Sut I have some feed at six 


and ten pounds of sal ammoniac (nitrate \lar or pit wastes a little day by day, be more nourishment than Hay. 
| of the different breeds of swine, and the | Of #mmonia, to be had at any druggist), | pat the loss is small. When we cut up| Cheap, ee oe 


used for bedding or mixed 


| stock,asit absorbs a great deal of water. 
Sample of 300 Lbs. sent on receipt of $1. A 
| carload full to the roof for350. 


C. A. PAR3ONS, 154 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS 


as are ordinarily used by druggists, | Idecay set up at once, and these proceed 
and fill with this, corking and sealing | quite rapidly under almost any condi- 
to prevent evaporation. In case of fire | jions. 


throw so as to break in or near the; jeets and turnips contain 90 to 9ipe 
flame. If the fire is in such a place a8 cent water. Because so very watery, 


to prevent the bottle from breaking, a8 | these subjects are not in any way suited | 


Henderson Dairy Co. 
in wool or cotton, knock off the neck for silage; the potato, 


P on the other) Registered Jersey Cattle for Sale at reasonabl: 
/band, contains about twenty per cent | Prices. 
. . | 

The breaking of the bottles liberates | dry matter, or as much as green forage. 


a certain amount of gas, and the heat! |; ; ib! is parti , . 
of the fire generates ll thus miele oa peo neal ee a A $7.00 Given Free 
g ’ |tuber may be used with success for BOOK of | wecach person interested 
ing its own destruction. — Boston silage. I cannot believe, however, that in subscribing to the Eu 
Globe. putting potatses into the silo is very EUCENE geve | Pica 
| practical or that tois material will be- FIELD’S 
come common as a silage substance. If POEMS 
potatoes are very low priced in the fall, andsomely Illus- 
farmers generally hold them in pits or, trated by thirty 
cellars, waiting for a rise, and only feed Soeceak haan . | scription to fund. 
them to stock in the spring when the) Field's best and most supeesenananve works and 
markets are unsatisfactory. To place 1s ready for delivery. 
them in a siloin tre fall cuts off all 
opportunity for sale at a later date. 


Brookline, Mass. 








| any amount desired. Sub- 


will entitle the donor to 
|this handsome volum? 


Points for Sheep Men. 
— (cloth bound, 8x11). as a 


Cull out the poor rams. 
Arrange to sell your feeders early. 


Be thoroughly posted on the market 
before shipping. 


manufactured for less than $7.00. 


—__ and boat boards. 


dollars per ton that contains 


Monument cellar, furnace heat; barn 130 ft. 
| Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 2506 tons each, Sheep shed 6v ft., piggery 90 f 


| scriptions as low as $1.00 


| souvenir certificate of sub- 


But ter the noble contsibution of the world’s by beautiful elm and maple trees; 
greatest artists this book could not have been 
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Farms for Sale. 


INEST POULTRY PLANT lu New x glare 
Near city of SSO00 pepaiation, 25 miles tron 
ton. Home market for all eggs and pours” 
top prices. 34 acres land; land worth » one 
building lots than price asked for entire »),.’ 
Brooder house 75x15; hot water system; ¢,, 
Oty 1500 chicks. Breeding houses are, Ny bl 
76x12; No. 2—72x12; No. 3—75%12; No ¢ 
10016; No. 5—72x16. Two smaller ones > 
24, and 8x16—all noving yards varying fro, 5 
to 100 feet in length. Buildings facing « 

| Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 worth 

lumber on place. Brook crosses field. (\ty w,,,* 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. [) wa). 
| house ten rooms; barn 50x50: fine cellar. jo)! 
| carriage house 24x36; cook h use 16x24 1 
| stories ; n bins np stairs; 8 H. P. boiler a 
| gine. ann power 00ue Lutter; clover ther 
one 600-egg Challenge, one 600-egg 

Alll buildings elapboarded and painted. ¢ 

road, el cs soon to pass. 1% mile to stor 
— churches, etc. There are 2 , 





Outh 


0 apple, 12 pear. 100 currant, 100 raspberries 
100 blackberries, and small strawberry bed. Prieg 
| $10,000, one-half cash. Included aré 600 por 
| bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks Wai 
Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. [nvestigs. 


| fon solicited. 





KUIT AND POULTRY BARGAIN 

land, with poultry house 17x30, | 

| nearly new, painted and cla bo ried 

| orbarn but same can be rentec near | 
pertyis situated in small village; 3 t 
Stores P.O., Church and Schools; 3; 

| R. R. Station. Land all set out to | 
Nuts. 800 apple, as followes: 150 Bald 
Kings 100 Ben Davis, 100 Greenin 

| Gravenstiens, 100 Spies, 50 Russets, 50 
varieties, 250 Pears, all leading variet 
peach, 240 plum, 20 cherry. 20 grap, qu 
gooseberries. 1000 Paragon chestnuts 
other varieties, 12 Russian mulberry 
berry, 12 buffaloberry, black raspberries 

| berries, some cranberries, and quantities 
berries, many of these trees wil! bein t 
this year; 25 tons of Bone Fertilizer 
setting. Owner will include 3 rew In: 
with brooders to match and all warrante , 
$1600, $1900 cash. Here is a bonanza for @ 
one, for in less than 5 years it will! 
income. 
health. J. 
Boston. 


pay 
Owner has to sell on account 
A. WILLEY,10& 12 Fede 


Wa SALE.— Saw Mill property, con 
Saw Mill 22x70, fitted with a 48 ft. | 
band saw, one 32 H. P. water wheel. and 
H. P. wheel. Planing Mili 2(-x24, engi: 
20x30, two story box ge 20x24, witi 
dry house and suitable sheds. New 
house of 7 rooms, with outbuildings and 4 
ofland 2165 thousand feet box boar 
thousand feetsq edge boards, pea. 
25 thousand of oa 
Part of money could lie on mort 


2( yaa OUT.—75 acres, level, free 
rocks; 1 mile to Stores, P. O., Stati: 
Cuts 40 tons hay; keeps 15 head and team 


timber. 


water supply: over 130 apple, pear, pea 
cherry : to 100 bbls. apples in season 
grapes. Borders Lake; fine chance for | 


and fishing. Large house 16 rooms, painted «4 
blinded, shaded, barn 75x40, tie ups for 17! 
carriage. hennery and corn house; al! bu 
first class. $9000. Free and clear. 


G OOD FARM—GOOD COUNTRY kes) 

DENCE—GOOD for SUMMER BOARDERS 
Has an altitude of 1200 ft. above sea leve 4s 
excellent buildings,and is but 1 mile to 2 villaves 
Stores, P. O. Church and Station. Wealthy New 
York & Boston people coming to this sect f 
Massachusetts, more and more each year. Farn 
contains 103 acres. 30 tillage, 30 pasture 
wood and timber ; 2-story house ano L. 9 rooms 
in good repair outside and in ; Barn 32x70, painted 
and clapboarded, deep cellar under whole; w 
shed, tool and cornhouse, hennery, silo 34 ¢ 
capacity. good variety of ~- peach i 
grapes Now Xeeping 13 head and 4 horses 
Near good neighbors, fine drives and good fis! 
Tax rate in town $11 per $1000. Farm is free 
nd c.ear. Price $2500. 


‘ IDDLESEX CO. STOCK FARM—For 8a e 
a or to Lease—20 miles from Boston, | to 2 
miles to 3 stations, 125 acres no waste land 
nearly all tile drained, ail worked by machinery 
cuts 90 to 100 tons hay, accommodations for 74 
head and 16 horses, (Have kept 110 head and 
16 horses) man-ion house, 18 ee, cemé 
ong, 2 8 


with boiler room, 2 set boilers. slaughter house 
connected ; wagon sheds, 2 work shops, carriage 
house 40x40, colt barn 50x30; never falling 
water oupewes by windmill, thrown into a slate 
tank in barn of 6700 gallon capacity. F 
orchard, 150 bbl. Gravenstiens, 125 bbi. Ba 


Book wins in 1897, besides other varieties; 100 plun 
selection of 


trees, raspberries, currants, peaches, Con 
and Moore’s Early grapes, 200 fine vines. Bu 
ings in fine repair, situated on high land, sha¢ 
5 nxuutes 
walk to streetcars. Butter sells at door to par 
ties who call for it at 30 cts P th, can sel! all 


Vi s I . _¢ P The Fund created is divided ¢qually between make. 1200 bushels corn ‘97, All tools and 
Cull out the 41d ewes before the win- | iewing the matter from all s-des, it' the family of the late Eugene Field andthe Fund machinery are of the best and latest make, and 
t ts i seems to me our farmers, especially for the building of a monument to the memory will be included (in sale only) if desired. Stock 
er sets in. ¥ 


of the beloved poet of childhood. Address 


where corn can be grown, had better Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 


rely upon that great forage plant for , 
material and handle the potato crop) If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts. 


% ’ : ‘much after the present plan.— Wiscon- an . 
Prepare for snow this winter; sev- sin Farmer. aenipen Ge Cone, Se aS 


. . our Contribution, 
eral inches have already fallen in some 
sections of Montana. 


Have salt before the 


sheep. 


constantly 





inserted as 





~ READ and THINK. 





Be certain that there are not ticks or 
lice on the sheep. 


Be sure that the water supply for the 


flock this winter is out of reach of the 
frost, and is pure. 





Don’t go out of the sheep business 


4 i t 
because sheep are high now, for they | 
will be higher another year, and for’ 1 
many years to come. 
There should be a thorough inapec- 
tion of the feet of every member of the 


flock before cold weather sets in, and 
the proper trimming should be done. 





Brain Tools at Low Cost. 


Now is the time to cull out all ewes 
with poor udders and bad mouths. Feed | 
them on ground grain and send them to 
market. 


Care should be taken that sheep 
shipped to market are as even in size 
and weight as possible. Prices are bet- 
ter on even lots. 





Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to furnish our 
readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 
They cover many of the most important features of farm management, 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 
Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial super- 
vision of Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, and every one of them 
Gulls which are not fat should be | sould be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a practical and 
kept at home, and not shipped to mar-| Profitable way. They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings. 


THE Sor. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- | THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. By 
A close watch should be kept by | damental Principles of Management. By F. H. L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
feeders that there are no signs of scab | King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the | Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustrations. 
in the flock, lest it should develop in University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- It appeals especially to the horticulturists who 
| are willing to have his brain direct and supple 


. a | trations. 
the winter when it is iffi: 
e very difficult to | Price to our readers, 60 cents. | ment the work of his hands. 
| Price to our readers, $1.00. 


cure. 
Keep a good dip near a | THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
int a g h P p t hand this | mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Sonat THE HORTICULTURIST’S RULE Book. A 
hesearoanel _ and dressing. A little at- | tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the compendium of useful information for fruit 
tention in this way will prove valuable | Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, | growers, truck gardeners, florists and others. 





—— 


on in the notch made at the top and an- Station, and Farmers’ Bulletin No. 68, | brown sugar, three pints of good fine in arresting the continued infection of | Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture ip 
other one spiked to the top of the sev-| of the United States Department of | salt. | 


eral uprights; these two pieces will) Agriculture. 
form the plate to which rafters can be | sent free on application to the Secretary | and sides—is thoroughly cooled rab well 


The latter Balletin is) 


spiked after a little notching is done, or of Agriculture. 


if the house is not too large aridge pole | The conclusions of these investigators | days, for three rubbings, laying the) 
although working independently, are | meat meanwhile on boards or table in 
Both are agreed | 
that the only hope of successfully <n 


bating the disease is in the careful ob- 


may be erected and the roof made of 
inch boards. 

It will, of course, be necessary to 
leave openings for putting in and taking 
out ice. These may be in opposite 
sides of the building or they may be 
united into one, serving the double pur- 
pose. If two openings are made, the 
one for putting in ice should be made 
in one of the gable ends and need not 
be more than three feet syuare, while 
the one for taking out ice should ex- 
tend from top to bottom, leaving two 
of the cross pieces t> secure the outer 
wall firmly. This opening should be 
cased and perpendicular strips put with- 
in one inch of the inside, so that in fill- 
ing inch boards may be placed on edge, 
one on top of the other as the filling 
proceeds. lt would add materially to 
put a second set of these boards on near 


essentially the same. 


servance of several precautionary meas- 
ures. 

Symptoms of Disease.—A dwarfing. 
|or one-sided growth of the heads, or, | 
| in case of an early attack, the entire ab-| 
/sence of any heads. Ovcasionally the 
| heads rot and fall off. 

In the leaves the symptoms usually 
| begin at the margins and consist of a 
yellowing of all the affected parts, ex-| 
| cept the veins, which become decidedly | 
| brown or black. 





Infection.—The bacterial germ is con- | 
veyed to the leaves of the plant by wind 
or insects, and in most cases gains an 
entrance to the tissues of the plant 
through the edges of the leaf, 


‘After the meat—hams, shoulders | 


all over with this preparation every five 


cellar, where it will not freeze. To the 
above receipt add three ounces of pep- | 
per at last rubbing, and in five days | 
after the meat has been rubbed the last 
time it is ready to smoke. 

‘‘This receipt puts the meat in the 
smokehouse in twenty days after it is 
butchered, and it is the simplest, best 
and most economical way we have ever 
heard of curing meat. The only fault 
we have to find with the meat after be 
ing cured in this way is that it is so/| 
good that it doesn’t last long enough. | 

‘The same receipt used in the same 
way is a most excellent preparation for 
curing beef to dry. Although I have 
never used the receipt for beef,I have used 
beef that had been cured with it, and it 
was most excellent. We have used this 
receipt for curing pork for the past 











| cies. 


eee x 0 — - 3 - § . y ee ‘ 
the flock. It should be applied at a| University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- | the Cornell University. 812 pages. 
ood strength | pecially valuable. Price to our readers, 60 cents. 
8 _ Price to our readers, $1.00. 
macs A Complete Guide 


ling | THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct | the Multiplication of Plants. By L. H. 
: : — eC ‘ng Account of the History, Principles and Prac- | Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor- 
it whole, since it is then more easily | tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders | ¢!! University. 365 pages, 152 illustrations. 
and thoroughly digested. | to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects | Price to our readers, 75 cents. 

To fatten lambs they s i‘ /and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- | lal 
: 7 a y hould be kept | torin Horticulture in the Cornell University. Tus Ponce Boox. A manual of the cul- 
in pens which wil! not allow of a great | 399 pages, 92 illustrations. , Uvation of vegetables in glass houses. By L. 
amount of exercise. Price to our readers, 75 cents. | H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor- 

| nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustrations. 

MILK AND Its Propucts. A Treatise upon| Price to our readers, 75 cents. 
| the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and | 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for th 

3 } se. y | wreans “9 . 

powders ting ye paeny Pa ag B | Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. Bailey, 
y i. S> Assists . ~ | aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest 


Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280) ,,, 

; Walker. T 25 . ions 
the | pages, 33 illustrations. os nie a ° 56 illustration: ’ 
| < « * , » 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. Scere, (© conte. 


Al : ° THE NURSERY Ox ° 
Feeders should give their sheep and + ayo 2 Dg 


lambs cracked corn rather than fe 





Don’t feed corn but twice a day. Too! 
much is worse than too little. 

A few Excelsior worm 
mixed with salt will prevent 
trouble with stomach worms in 
lambs. 


any 





THE PRUNING Book. A Monograph of the 
Pruning and Training of Plants as Applied to 
American Conditions. By L. . 


’ : " . 
Don’t let the fattening stock get into | praxr BReeEprNe. Being Five Lectures 
the habit of running for either grain or | upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By | 
water. Bring both to them. | L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the | fessor of Horticulture in the Corn 
The exerci hich sh . .. | Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. | sity 
ercise which sheep get in this! price to our readers, 75 cents. | , 
way exhausts a great deal of carbon | 
which should go to make fat. 
Ranch men should never allow the 


flock to get ont of reach of hay during 
the winter. Be prepared for emergen- 


Bailey, Pro- 
ell Unive 
540 pages, 332 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, $1.10. 


Address all orders to 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON, MASS. 





consists of 22 head. 5 horses, 40 mee and 25 
swine, 2 thoroughbred bulls. Will sell 
personal for about one fifth of original cost, 


arm anc 


Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago wi}] rent for one or three years wi h privilege 


buying for $1200 per year. Al! particulars of 
_— J. Ae WILLEY 
10 & 12 Federal St., Bost 


J. A. WILLEY, 


10 and 12 Federal Street, Bosto: 
Poultry Farms For Sale 
REEZY GILi. FRUIT AND POULTRY 
FARM, 27 acres well divided, mowing j 
asture, near one of the best markets in (he 
State. Brick house, 10 rooms, painted, 2 ope 
places, wood house, barn, milk and ice hi 
greenhouse for early vegetables, bot be 
sashes, hennery for 100 fowls. All build 
good condition, high, sightly and healt! 
ion; very fine neighborhood Fine apt 
chard in bearing, 2 peach orchards of 30. t 
200 bearing; young orchard of apple, « 
plums just beginning to bear; 4 acre bla 
ted raspberries, strawberry bed, some « 
ind blackberries; 150 choice grape vines 
ng finely. Ready sale for vegetable plants 
dtavies of all hinds grown and readi sol 
wher having built up an established tra 
all products. Wiil include pots, crates 
2oxes, upwards of 1000; also stock ard t 
| Meaning horse. cow, fowls, and all farmir; 
with fruit and vegetable route. This prop 
free and clear; owner will sell $180, be 
Plenty shade, shrubbery and flower be 3 
#outh, village in sight 


S30 0 BUYS THIS 5-ACRE FA 
De with house 6 rooms. and s 
all new, elevated, beautifully situated, la 
ind good, apples and pears. Buildings 
years, house has p‘azzaand bay window 
clapboarded and painted. Electrics pass 
16 miles out. 


» MINUTES to steam car station, 5 mi 
electrics, 25 miles from Boston betwee 

of the best markets in Massachusetts 1! e 
farm all cleared land, and in fine state 
tion 8 room house an! stably, built 7 year 

riety fruit; some 3000 strawberry plants - - 
spring of’97. One cow, harness, bugzy : 
and tools. Price $3200. : 





6)-ACRE FARM—4O0 apple, 20 pear, 1 

trees, best varic ties, nice well, spring 
obrook on place, 7 roum house with shed 
and poultry house. Price $1200, 25 miles » 
Boston. 





AV RAND FOR POULTRV AND GAR , 
ING 5% acres with 240 ft. frontag 3 
i. uras , % plowed, balance not cu 
about 4 acres nearly level; 65 ful grow 
trees al bearing (40 Baldwins, 5 sweet 
| quince,4 pear. 5 plum. 25 currant. Fi 
hen house 8x4); never failing well, att 
| mo ern house, one year old; parlor finis 
oak handsome fireplace and mante!; rem. 
| tn Carolina pine and cypress; nalls, par 
dining room have polished oak fi ors 
closet with glass doors in dining room; ne 
Holland shades an 2 straw mattings 
house; house warm an« sunny, cellar dry 
room has bowl tub and closet; open p! 
house tully heatew by furnace and wired { 
tric light; healthy location. fine view of « 
Americ in neighborhood; hydrant near in 
Gre. Half hour’s ride to Boston. Pric 


J. A. WILLEY, 
10 & 12 Federal St Room 40, B 


FOR SALE 


32 @ ACRE FARM.—The farm is a 
*)44¢) mile from Dublin, N. H., a tow 

is a large number of summer residents 

number increasirt g every year by buildi 

mer cottages worth from $1000 to $ 

the prospect this fallis for 10 new ho 

above description, These summer peop! 

a fi.e market for eggs, young fowls sma 

and vegetables. A market gardener wh 

run regular to these bouses could have al 

entire trade, as there is very little con 

in that line here. The house has been 

mer boarcing house and could easily be ! 

that way. The farm is in 8 lots, all co: 

however. The home farm with buildi 

on contains about 100 acres, 125 acres i: 

pasture, 100 acres in east pasture and ! 

and, 325 acres inall. The home farm i 

ably divided into mowing, pasture and 

land; cuts 26 tons hay, keeps 15 to 25 he: 

team. Thereis a large wood and tim): 

2500 cords or thereabout Two story ho 

with L, and out-buildings, 11 rooms, in good « 

dition, 2 barns, 1 good one 40x50 built about !° 
| years ago. Low tax rate. One of the best sus"! 
| orchards in town, 600 trees. Good suppl of 
| apple trees. Heavy loam soil. Price $3500,0” 
|}or $2800,00 for home farm. Write for 40) 
further information. : 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 10 & 12 Federal St., Bost03 
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- POULTRY. | 
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Money in Warmth. 


15 


| 
| 


Ifa well built barn pays for cattle 
then a well built poultry house, pays even 
better for poultry in winter. The dairy- 
man makes a tight, warm barn because 
he believes that timber and shingles are 
cheaper than grain and hay to keep am- 
But still the cows will 
vive milk and thrive after a fashion in 
a cold barn, but with poultry, tarred 
roosting pen, 


mals warm. 


paper and double wall 
not only reduce the grain bills in win- 
ter, but they the conditions | 


absolutely essential to laying at all. A 


are often 
cold, wet hen exposed to draughts, and 
is never 
worth anything as a winter layer. 


half sick with cold and roup 


Successful Cross-Breeding. 


Ep 
DEAR SIR: 


in vour paper about cross-bred fowls. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN: 
I have seen a great deal 


It has been my experience that the pure- 
bre 


nees D 


d fowls are impaired for practical 
ause they have been bred toa 
fine point for feathers and style, bat 
when | mix the bloods [ get better re- 
The best thing 
was the 
White Wyandotte and White Plymouth 
Rock You might think that 
this cross would be nothing better than 
the White Wyandotte alone, but I found 
that 


chickens, hardly one of them died in 


sults than either alone. 


1 ever tried in cross-breeds 


rossed. 


t was. I never bad such vigorous 


bringing up. Their breasts were very 
full, legs wide apart and bodies meaty 
and blocky. They wer2 great winter 
layere, and taken altogether the best 


T. H.C. 


fowls I ever had. 
Thorndyke, Mass. 
Skim Milk For Poultry. 


The 
skim milk for poultry is half a cent a 


ommon estimate of the value of 


quart. Concerning this point Prof. C. 


E. Plum of the Indiana Station says of 
an experiment to determine its value 
for young chickens: 

‘There were ten chickens of the two 


breeds in each lot, rayging from four to 
six weeks of age at the beginning of the 
experiment. Ej ch lot received the same 
food, care and treatment, exce} ting that 


one was fed all the skim milk it would 


take, while the other was given none. 
Toe grain fed consisted of two parts 
crushed corn, one part bran and one 
part ground oats. Both lots were fed 


cracked bone, cabbage and _ lettuce, 
When the experiment began the total 
weight of one lot of chickens was only 
the other. 
The experiment lasted from July 11 to 
September 0. 

‘‘The results of the feeding show that 
the chickens fed milk and grain ate con- 
than did those 


The results also 


one-half an ounce more than 


siderably more grain 


receiving no milk. 


show that the chickens of lot one, re- 
ceiving no milk, made an average 
weekly gain of 2.62 ounces while those 
fei milk made a gain per week of 4 46 
ounces, or over one-fourth pound. ‘The 


chickens ted milk made a more rapid 
and uniform gain than those fed gran 
only. The general results of tne feeding 
in every way seemed to show the supe- 
rion of the skim milk on the 


growth of the birds.” 


influence 


Chicken meat being much more vala- 
able than pork or beef it follows that 
the 


milk on che farm is to feed it to fowls. 


best use that can be made of skim 


Nothing else will put so much weight 
on chickens in a given time as a liberal 


use of milk. 


Poultry Notes. 
The early pullet catches the profit. 


changes and 
this season of the year 


Sometimes the frequent 
cold snaps at 
will cause diarrhea in growing fowls to 
tea- 
spoonful jamaica ginger in a gallon of 
water. 


a troublesome degree. Give one 


One pound of oyster shells contains 
lime enough for the shells of about seven 
Besides furnish- 
ing lime for this use they are of some 
valine as grit, but other kinds of grit | 


dozen average eggs. 


must be used also. 


many hens to a male, do not over feed , 
and do not let the eggs get chilled. 
| 
| 

Listen to the breathing of the fo wis | 
at night after they have gone toroos!; a 
wheezing sound can easily be heard in | 
the quiet, and it is a sign of cold or | 
roup. Very slight cases will need no | 
special attention except to remove the) 
cause in shape of wet floors and | 
draughts. 


The Poultry Yard. | 


PREPARING POULTRY FOR MARKET. 


During the fall and early winter the 
surplus stock will be going to market, 
and as there is usually a difference of 
three cents a pound bet ween dressed and 
undressed poultry perhaps some of our 
readers will be anxious to know how to 
prepare the fowls. To scald the fowl is 
much the cheapest and quickest mode, | 
but buyers, for some unaccountable | 
reason, object to them when scalded. 
The practice is to hang up ‘he fowl by 
the legs, sticking it in the throat through 
the mouth. In so doing care must be 
exercised, and the throat cut across with | 
the knife, which should be sharp, ip 
order to sever the veins, but under no 
circumstances must the bird be cut on 
the outside. It must be bled entirely 
through the moutb. It is then picked 
as quickly as possivle, as the feathers 
always come out easily when the body 
is warm. Pick the carcass clean, leav- 
ing the pinfeathers that may be omitted 
to be finished by an assistant. Then 
lightly singe the body and throw it into 
cold water, where it should remain 
about twelve hours, which gives it a 
plump appearance. The entrails should 
not be drawn nor the eggs cut off. 
Pack neatly and send to market in as 
fresh condition as possible, as inferior 
poultry is not very salable. Omit feed- 
ing twent)-four hours before killing, as 
the birds will keep much better and 
have a fresher apjearance when not 
drawn. 





SYMPTOMS OF CHOLERA. 


During, or previous to an attack of 
cholera, the fowl has a dejected, sleepy 
and does not 
plume itself, is extremely thirsty, has a 


drooping appearance, 


slow, stalking gait, seems nervous and 
restiess in countenance, and gapes often. 
It freynently staggers and falls from 
weakness, the combs and waitles lose 
their natural color, usually turning pale, 
and sometimes very dark. Dzuarrkeea 
sets in, with a greenish discharge, simi- 
lar to a mixture of sulphur and water, 
changing to a thin consistency with 
froth. The crop fills with macus and 
wind, the food is not digested, and 
prostration is the result. On dissection 
the gizzard will be found to be filled 
with dried up food, or with a greenish | 
matter. The liver will be much en- 
larged and flabby, and so tender that it 
will easily mash in the hand, and split 
open, as well as being much congested. 
The heart is also sometimes, enlarged. 
The best remedy is hyposulphate of 
soda. Give a teaspoonful in enough 
water to wash it down a3 soon as 
symptoms appear. It is an active pur- 
gative. As soon as the fowl! becomes 


/very weak after the dose give five drops 
‘of a mixture of equal parts of paregoric, 


tincture camphor, and tincture gentain. 
As soon as it improves feed on boiled 
milk thickened with rice or stald bread. 
PURE BREEDS AND PRICES. 

lf you desire birds that will enable 
you to compete with others do not ex- 
pect to buy them at a low price. If 
you wish to breed first-class exhibition 
stock next season do not be afraid of the 
cost. It costs time, money, and skill! to 
flocks up to a high 
and the prices usnally asked 
extortionate. 


breed average, 
are not 
lf you are not particular 
about exhibiting, and desire some strong 
vigorous birds, that have no faults but 
a twist of the comb, or some slight de- 
fect, for crossing on common stock, let 
the breeder know it when you write, 
and he will try to accommodate you. 
No breeder generally has two birds at 
the same price. They are sold accord- 
ing to quality; for that reason be par- 
ticular to describe your wants, and do 


|}not expect the breeder to know your’ 


desires. 
FATTENING AND QUALITY. 


Fowls cannot be made to fatten when 


‘only partly matured, a few breeds ex- 


If hens are properly fed and exercised 
and are of good vigorous stock they will | 
not be troubled with such 
indigestion. 


diseases as 
But if any are so troubled, 
mix fine pounded charcoa! with the soft 
food as an immediate relief, and set 
about to remove the cause of the trouble: | 


No eggs are quite so fresh and nice 
as those produced by one’s own hens. 
A few can be kept to furnish the family 
supply with little actual expense for 
food. If ot 
some choice, favorite breed the pleas- 


labor and the fowls are 


ure of keeping them will be increased, 
To secure fertile eggs for incubation 
in winter one must have good healthy 
stock in the first place. Do not feed | 
condiments and stimulants but de-| 
pe nd on good sound grain, a little meat 
and plenty of green stuff, and above all 
plenty of exercise. Do not have too 


| various sorts, fed for change. 


cepted, for they need most of their food | 
for growth, like all young stock, which 
eac voraciously and grow prodigiously 
while remaining awkward and long. 


| This is no reason why chickens intended | 


for the table should not be generously | 
fed, for the more they eat, the greater 
the quantity of their flesh Of course | 
the quality is also much better. Adult | 
towls can be fattened upon grain of | 
But as a} 
variety not only stimulates appetite, | 


| but aids digestion, a very little animal 


food of extra nice quality, as beet’s 
liver, or other butcher’s meat, should 
be added daily, as well as vegetables. 
Sut on no account give these last in ex- 
cess, for not only is grain cheaper and 
prodnctive of the best quality of flesh, 
but meat and vegi tables fed too freeiy 
keep the bowels active, and therefore | 
may retard fattening. For laying hens | 
meat is superior to grain. — P. H. 
Jacobs in American Gardening. 


Sharples Quality 


'the roots on and placing the roots in 


Dairying is not un- 
pleasant when you have 
the proper tools. A man 
takes pride in having a 
reputation for making 
better quality butter than 
his neighbor. 

A LITTLE GIANT 
SEPARATOR will en- 
able him to make the 
highest quality of butter. 
The separator takes much 
of the drudgery away | 
from dairying. 








BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 
Toledo,O. Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, i. ‘St. Paul, Minr. 


Dubuque, Ia, San Francisco, Cal. 





Marketing in Winter. 
Marketing vegetables in cold weather | 
is often very disagreeable work, espe- 
cially if they are stored in pits out of 
doors and one must dig them out of the 
frozen ground. The method most gen- 
erally used by market gardeners is to 
dig a long trench three or four feet 
deep and three to six feet wide, then 
placing such vegetables as potatoes, 
beets, carrots and tarnips in sections, 
and covering with earth. Sometimes 
to fil! orders one must get out some of 
the vegetables on the coldest day in 
winter. To avoid this exposure and 


facilitate this work, one should try to 


provide better methods of storing vege- 
tables than these earth pits. If one 
does not wish to incur the expense of 
building a vegetable cellar, he can 
greatly improve the earth pit by plank- 
ing the sides, ends and about one-half 


'the width of the top, then banking and | 
‘covering the plank with earth to a 


depth sufficient to keep out the frost. 
Sections can be made by putting in 
pieces of plank across the pit, having 
two thicknesses of plank for each par- 
tition one foot apart, and fill the space 
with earth. As the pit is filled, planks 
are laid over the portion not covered, 
and later, when it is needed, a thick 
covering of straw is put on the planks, 
and more boards or planks laid over the 
straw to hold it down. 

Each section should have an opening 
for ventilation. One way to provide for 
this is to nail pieces of boards together, 
making a tube about two feet long and 
six or eight inches square. Place it in 
the top of the pit, nail a piece of board 
over the top to keep out the rain, and 
make a hole on one side near the top 
six cr eight inches square. On warm 
days leave the tube open, and on cold 
days fill it with straw. The pit may be 
used for cabbages, cauliflowers and cel- 
ery, if they are set in the pit upright 
and the roots planted in soil on the bot- 
tom of the pit. In the section used for 
celery and cauliflower, | would advise 
putting in a small sash in one side of 
the pit to admit the light. When tak- 
ing out vegetables in the winter a sec- 
tion of the pit is easily uncovered by 
removing the straw and plank from the 
top. This is much easier than digging 
off frozen earth. Care should be taken 
when covering the top of the pit that 
all the cracks between the planks are 
covered with strips of board to keep 
the water out. Of course the pit should 
be made where good drainage is se- 
cured. One should so time the work 
as to take out a supply of vegetables 
for several days’ marketing and put 
them in the house cellar if one has 
no better place for keeping them. I am 
planning to build a good out-of-door 
vegetable cellar besides the pit which | 
have described, and usually the best 
time for a gardener to do such jobs is 
in the early winter before the ground 
is frozen, for he has no time for it in 
the rush of work during the summer. 

I have a plan in handling and mar- 
keting celery in winter that has proved 
very satisfactory in supplying custom- 
ers in the villages near me. I have 
now a cellar under one of my buildings 
filled with boxes of celery which were 
put up in the following way: 1 drew 
alot of boxes to the field and placed 
about two inches of soil in the bottom 
of each box; then taking up the un- 
blanched celery with little soil on the 
roots, the plants were set upright in 
the box, putting from twenty-five to 
fifty plants in a box according to its 
size. IL drew the celery to the cellar, 
and now water it in the boxes every 
few days in the following way: I use 
a tube with a funnel on the top to con- 
vey the water to the roots of the celery 
without wetting the foliage, as the rule | 
to be observed in keeping celery is to 
keep the roots moist and the stalxs and | 
leaves dry, for if they remain wet they | 
soon decay. The boxes of celery which | 
1 wish to market first are covered with | 
dark cloths, for all that is vequired to! 
blanch celery is to cause it to grow in a| 
dark space. In three or four weeks it | 
will be ready for market, when a few | 
boxes of celery are loided in the market 
wagon with other vegetables, and my 
man drives to the villages where [ sell 
my produce. Some customers will buy | 
a whole box to put in their cellar, 
as they can keep it for several weeks, 
while others will bay a dozen or more 
plants, taking them ovt of the box with | 
soil in the cellar, where it keeps well 
until used up. Ifa part of the load is 
not sold it is returned to the cellar until 
the next trip. When marketing in cold 


_climb much above the ground level. 


days one can cover the boxes of celery 
with heavy blankets to protect it from 
freezing. This is the most economical 
and agreeable way to handle celery in 
cold weather that I have found. My 
old plan was to store it in trenches out 
of doors, then dig it out and trim and | 
pack it in baskets for market. I have| 
nearly frozen my hands doing this, 
work, and then some of the celery | 
would freeze or spoil if it was not all | 
sold at once. I pick up the boxes for 





they cost me about five cents each. 


years, which makes the expense for | 
them very small. Somctimes, when re- 
tailing celery which was trimmed) 
ready for use, i. e., the roots and un- | 
blanched stalks cut away, I have 
wrapped each bunch in paper 


packed them in baskcts to prevent|take the trouble to take apy extra’ 


freezing when distributing it to custom-| 
ere. 





dug two spits deep; but if in the field | 


a deep plowing will help to aerate the 
soil. It is best to add the manure at 
planting time, we find that during win- 
ter the value of it is lost to a great ex- 
tent, especially if it be om a dry sub- 


VERY SUCCESSFUL 
farmer who raises fruits, 
vegetables, berries or 


grain, knows by experience 


svil.—E. O. Orpet, in American Gar- the importance of having a 


dening. 


Look Out for a Hard Winter. 


Last winter was a very mild winter. 


just as well as others that had protection 
or were put in cellar. Perhaps your 
came through just as well as yours that 
were protected with some care. You 


pains this fail, but just let the bees 
stand as they have stood all summer. 


Cabbages we take from the pits or | Don’t be fooled in any such way. This 
trenches on warm days in winter, and! winter may be as mild as last winter. 


store a supply in the cellar, where we 
can get them when wanted. 
squashes and onions are placed in the 
cellar on racks, where we can get them 
any time. When we can grow good 
squasies we find them very profitable, 
as they are easy to store and handle 
when marketing. The market gardener 
should plan to have a supply of veget- 
ables for winter marketing that wiil 


last until he can grow some early crops |, 


under glass in the spring, and then ob- 
tain a steady income during the year.— 
W. i. Jenkins in Michigan Farmer. 





Fruit Culture. 


RASPBERRIES. 

The last touches will soon need to be 
done to the outdoor fruit trees and 
bushes to put them in shape to stand 
the winter. Raspberries in this latitude 
are never safe unless laid down and 
covered over witb soil. In large patches 
grown for market this is rarely practised 
because the canes do not grow with such 
vigor as in gardens under high cultiva- 
tion, and as they ripen up more quickly 
the danger of winter killing is much less, 
but for the home garden, where rasp- 
berries are indispensable in their season, 
it is better to cover them and be on the 
safe side. QOae year we neglected to 
cover until frost had frozen the surface, 
and we laid them down and covered 
with straw litter from the stable; there 
was just enough grain to attract the 
field mice, seemingly trom the whole 
county, and not a cane was left un- 
girdled when we came to lift them in 
spring. It would have been better to 
have left them standing. We intend to 
leave unp-otected this year a part of 


‘each of the new kinds, such as the 


Columbia and Loudon to see if they are 
hardy. The Shaffer is not to be relied 
on unless protected. 

LAYING DOWN CANES. 


In laying down the canes or ‘‘stools”’ 
as they are sometimes called, a fork 
should be plunged under one side enough 
to tilt the root a little, so that the canes 
will not be bent so much at the base as 
to crack them. Then put a spadeful of 
soil on the tops to hold them down, the 
tops of the next stool coming near the 
roots of the first, and so on to the end 
of the row. It does not take long to 
lay down a large plot, the idea being 
not to cover all up but to lay them so 
the snow will drift in and be kept there 
as long as it lies on the ground, for the 
snow is the best possible protecting me. 
dium. All the old fruiting canes must 
be cut out before it is time to lay the 
new ones down, and in spring we put 
in the trench, between the rows, a good 
coat of manure which is covered up as 
the soil is levelled down again at un- 
covering time. It would be a great 
gain if we had a reliable, hardy race of 
raspberries, but if we did not have to 
put eo much work in on them they 
would perhaps not give such good re- 
turns. 

FIELD MICE, 


Where field mice are troublesome it 
is well to put a mound of soil at the 
base of all young trees as this will freeze 
solid and be a good protection if 
brought about a foot high, mice rarely 
It 
is also a good plan alter the first snow 


to tread it down at the base of the trees, | po sfrorded every facility and induce- fae = Ly 


| 
Winter | not be so mild. Last winter was ex- 


It may be milder. More likely it will 
ceptionally severe. It will be a safe 
thing, at any rate, to prepare for a very 
|}hard winter, If it should turn out 
mild no harm will be done by preparing 
| for a very severe winter, but if it should 
/turn out severe much harm may come 
by preparing for a mild winter. 
the safe side. 

Be sure no colony is in danger of 
starving. It’s tvo late to give liquid 
food, but if there’s a colony that you 
have any doubt about give it one or 
more combs of honey. It will pay to 
buy sections of nice honey to feed rather 
than to bave the bees starve. But be 
sure that you don’t run any risk of get- 
| ting foul brood by breeding honey from 
diseased colonies. If you’re not sure of 
the safety of the honey, feed candy made 
of sugar. And don’t use any poor 
sugar. Use the best granulated. — 
National Stockman. 


Be on 


The Passing of Fences. 


Hedges and fenceson farms are go- 


| 
celery at the stores in the villages and| Perhaps you had some colonies that 
[| wintered on their summer stands with-| jn his fertilizers. 
‘can sometimes use the boxes for several |Out any protection, and they wintered | 


and | may conclude from that that you’ll not | 


large percentage of 


Potash 


tilizer is too low in Potash the 
harvest is sure to be small, and 


neighbors’ bees that had no protection of inferior quality. 


Our books tell about the proper fertilizers 
for all crops, and we will gladly send them 
Jree to any farmer. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Raise 
Fens 


People living just outside cities and 
large towns can (owing to their near- 
ness to markets,) make large profits 
in the poultry business. No other 
occupation pays better or is cxsier to 
conduct. It can be successfully car- 
ried on by women or boys and girls, 
provided they have a knowledge ot 
the right methods of management, 
feeding, ete. This may easily be 
gained by faithful study of that best 
and most practical pouliry paper, 


Farm-Poultry 


It teaches how to make money raising 
poultry and eggs for market. It is edited 
by practical poultry raisers, who tell their 
readers how to prevent and cure all poul- 
try diseases; bring pullets to early laying 
maturity; make hens lay when prices are 
highest; build the best houses and yards; 
keep pou'try free from vermin; hatch 
strong chickens in incubators; Caponize 
and dress poultry for market, 

Published semi-monthly. 

Price, $1.00 a year; 59 cents for six months. 
Sample copy anda 2c. book, “A Living 
from Poultry,” sent for loc, in siamipe. 











1. 5. JOMNSON & CO., 
‘ustom Tl ouse St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 








SECOND HAND 


ing out ot style. They cost money, CREAM SEPARATORS. 


which 1s the farmer’s capital, as well as 
the merchant’s. The late Wm. Walter 
Phelps advocated taking down fences 


There are hundreds of second hand Sep- 
arators in the market just as good as 
new ones. I havea large stock of them 
for sale at very low prices, jst 
repairshop. All in first 


from the 


Liss SDE LE 


twenty-five years ago, and the good) Pp, 0. Box 856, Philadel bia, Pa 


seed sown then is bringing in a harvest 
now through parts of New Jersey. 
Twenty years age, most farmers spent 
‘the winters getting ont posts and rails, 
so asto fence the farm into ten to 
fifteen-acre lots. Then they spent the 
early spring in setting fences, when they 
ought to have been pushing their spring 
work. The very best timber only would 
be used in their construction, which 
was a considerable item on a 160- 
acre farm. 
| Now why all this expense? Tokeep 
the wheat out of the meadow or the 
corn out of the oat-fleld? They would 
not go in if there were no fence, as has 
bcen proved. If it was done for senti- 
ment, why, that has no standing in this 
busy day. But it was done mostly in 
order to pasture the cattle in the fall. 
Bat progressive farmers do _ not 
pasture the cattle on the meadows 
any more, as this is known to be 


| the quickest way in existence to ruin BUTTER 
Farmers had better MIAKING 


| keep the cattle in the yard than on the send for circulars and 
At least four to eight feet, 


were given up to the fence:, bushes, | MOSELEY & PRITCHARD 


;goud meadows. 
meadows. 


hedgc-hogs, weeds and brush. This, in 
| itself, is a considerable loss on a large 
farm. 
But these things are fast passing 
away, and the fence-row is plowed up, 
/Only an imaginary line separating the 
|fields. Now the old road fence is gone 
too, and the field is plowed down to the 
edge of the road, anda line of hazels 
|or elms take the place of a rickety fence 
|or a twenty-foot hedge. On one farm 
near here, of 600 acres, there is not a 
‘foot of any kind of fencing, even around 
the pasture lot, and it has four roads, 
as well as a railroad, through it; and 
youcould not parsuade the owner to 
| allow you to put one up at your own 
| expense.—Country Gentleman. 





Honey Bees from the Philippines. 


|ippines which will be a welcome addi-| your farm, WITH or 


|tion to American citizenship, and wil) 


- . : : RE | 2 Page : 
this will form ice which they cannot! ment to immigrate to the United States | 


penetrate. These are the most trouble 
some of all garden pests we have to 
fight; they do not stop at fruit trees, 
and last winter a valuable lot of Japan- 
ese Maples was almost ruined by their 
depredations. 


FINISHING WINTER WORK. 

We are having a good season for the 
winter work to be done up. It is seldom 
that one can feel that all has been done 
that was necessary, but, if it is intended 
to make further plantations in the 
spring, it is well to have the soil in 


readiness. If in the garden have it weil 





FOR SALE—Bull dropped Feb. 
28, 1898; solid color, handsome 
and of true dairy type. Sire, 
Violet Dennison’s Pogis 42763, 
dam, Sophie 2nd of Hood Farm. 
With this her second calf she 
made 15 tbs. 8 oz. butter in 7 


days, milked 40 ths. in one day, 
gave in 8 months 7341 ths 7 oz. 
Jerseys milk testing 475 ths. 10 oz. 


butter. By Sophie’s Tor- 

mentor, Sire of i4 inthe 14 
tb. list. Write for price to 

HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 


| and engage in the skilled labor in which 
| it has no peer. 
Indian honey bee, and investigation of 
its work and immense capacity for 
/making honey and wax has interested 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
| consideration of an early effort to intro- 
‘duce it intothe United States. Secre- 
‘tary Wilson said in connection with the 
| proposed importation of ,these bees to 
the United States that a special appro- 
| priation would be asked in his coming 
/report to Congress for the investigation 
of the bees of the world, and a swarm 
of the big Philippine honeymakers 
would be brought to America as soon 
the question of their value and the pos- 
|sibility of their acclimatization have 
‘been fully determined. There will also 
be an appropriation requested for the 
study of the agricultural and kindred 
products of the newly acquired territory 
of the United States, and even under 
this head the great honey bees of the 
East could be introduced by the De- 
partment to this country. 





This is the giant Kast) == 


| 








COOK Your FEED and Save 
Half the Cost— with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Emp 
ties its Kketile in one minute. The 
simplest and best arrangement for 
cooking food fur stock. Also make 
Dairy and Laundry Stoves 
Water and Steam Jacket Ket- 
tles, Hog Scalders, Caldrons 
etc. §™ Send for circulars, 
D.R.SPLERLY & co., Batavia, 1” 


SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
thrifty and very large, commanding the 
highest market prices for veal or dairy. 
Write for free circulars. 

J. B. Small & Co., Boston, Mass. 














HATCH CHICKENS 


© BY STEAM—rit te @ 


simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR [NCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 

Lowest priced Ist-class hateher made 
GEO, H. STAHL, 

114 to 122 &. 6th &t., Quincy, IN. 









Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalog. 














FARM DAIRY 


OUTFITS 


Freight paid by us 
On Introductory Order. 


MFG. CO. 





Special Offer. | 


CLINTON, IOW 


If the fer- | 





WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AY THE 


| 
| 
| 
! 


MERICAN 


| HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay 8q 


' Nearest of the large hotels to Union Statics, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres 


LARGEST BROOMS in the city for the 
page ier per day and upward). Steam heat 
and tric light in every room in the house. 
$50,000. has just been spent on the houss, giving 

trons every modern improvement and conven 


lence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The specia: break 
faste at 4) cents and table d’hote dinner at 60 
cents are ous. 


—_,. 











Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


| INCORPORATED IN 1851. 

| MMENCED BUSINESS IN 18512 
| Onas. A. Ho : 

| 


| 
| 
| 


WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 








| CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1898, $625,000.00 
} SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$370,000.00 


000. 
| AMOUNT AT RISE, $34,575 348.00 
| Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 


Dividends paid durin ast 
yer, css ee OURS 


GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 


PAST YEAR. - $30,000.00 





Dr. T. A. BLAND’ 


Boox, 
How to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOMB 
DOCTO: 


Dr. Mi 


which cannot fail te 

Third edition, revised and im- 
roved. Price only 1,00. For sale by 

MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 

| 178 DEVONSHIRE 8rT., Boston. 


Dairving for Profi 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publish- 

ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 

| little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs. 

Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 

| and knows what she is talking about. She writes 

in a con , practical way, treating only of what 

| she has learned in her own experience, which has 

| oaee a subfect. varied one, and covering fully the 
| whole su’ 





do vast good.” 
P 





y of our readers who keep 

cows, whether one or one hundred, will do wellte 

| read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mass 
| PLOUGHMAN Off :e, Boston Mass. 





Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 


By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Year's 


Regular subscription te 

| Price. the Ploughman. 
American Kitchen Mag- 

| zine $1.00 82.66 
| Boston Cooking School 

M zine. .00 ° 246 

| Good Housekeeping 2,00 3.60 

ouseho ‘ ° 

H hold 1.00 2,80 

| Table Talk. 1,00 2.80 

| What to Eat. 100 2.898 


Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston. Mass. 





i— 





ERESHIRE, Chester White 
Jersey Red & Poland China 
uernsey & Hok 
._ Thoroaghbred 
Sheep, Fane Poultry, Bunting 
and House Dogs. Catalogue, 
ochranville, Chester Co., Pa, 





S. W. SMITH, 





THE BUSINESS HEN 


| Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profit 
|  Acondensed practical encyclopedia of profitablg 
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No Place Like Hom 


**Moral 


**persnader’* 





for domestic animals. 
poultry -all love to roam. 
stop them. There's no 
Standard Fa 


Farm Fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO... ADRIAN, MICH, 





Owners of Farms 


If You are desirous to 


There is one race inbubiting the Puil- SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


WITHOUT privilege o 
buying, now is the time tolist them with us. We 
re consent havi ng calls for such, and make ; 

ARM PROPERTY. Send full pa 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 


| Itry-k . B ical 1 . PB 
Fr jacobs, Henry Hale James Kankin, JH. Drew 


] 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers more 
5000 than 5,000 questions aprat pouire for 
profit. Carefully edited by H. W. Cok 
lingwood. A collection of the most vaiuable ar- 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with the 
questen "Westen Baar } angronsce Re _ 

* itions for developin 

Questions egg into a “ Business Hen.” 
. Incubation, care of chicks, 
| treatment ot diseases, selection and breeding, feed- 
| ing and housing, arediscussed in a clear ond simple 
manner. Two a see erms are described 
; in detail. one is a flock 
Answered sof 600 hens that average 
* over 200 eggs each per year! 
En short, this is the best book for al! who love ‘‘ the 
| little American ben’ that has ever been printed. 


[ 


Price in paper cover 40 cents. 


| For Sale by Mass Plonghman, 





. FOR SALE of 26 cans 

2 extra fine horses 7 an@ 

8 years old, new wagons, 

pung, ice-chest, cooler, 

sink, 3 sets small cans, 

| 135 large cans some jars. Single harness, blan- 

| Kets, ete. Milk retailed for 6 and 7c year around 

nearly allfamily trade. Less than 8 miles of 
Boston. Apply to 


JAS. A. WILLEY, 
10 and 12 Federal St., Boston 











How to 


TU RKE YS. Crow Them. 





No book in existence gives an ade. 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo» 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

zne present book is an effort to fil! 
“his gap. It is based upon the exper> 
ence of the most successful experts i: 
arkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
— and as raisers of turkeys for mar 

et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success. 
ful turkey growers in America are em 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in esacd 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12me. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, 


DECEMBER 3, 1393. 














ROSTON, DECEMBER 3, 1898. 


—— 


mr Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 








Goop management crowds guess work 
to the wall. 





To commit financial suicide let a dairy- 
man buy poor land. If that doesn’t suc- 
ceed let him try keeping scrub stock. 





THe saddest thing about a run down 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


The storm which has just swept over 
, this section was the most destructive to 
both life and property of any experienced 
for many years. Being so early in the 
season, it came unexpectedly and found 
the shipping unprepared to meet it. All 
the northern Atlantic shore is strewn 
with evidences of the wreck and desola- 
tion caused by its terrible force. There 
were practically two storms which met 
and struggled for mastery, the result 
being a terrific fury of wind and a blind- 
ing fall of snow. The wind alone would 
have made the storm dangerous to ship- 
| ping but the snowfall increased the dan- 
|ger many times over. The high tide 
| which was due at this season was greatly 
increased by the force of the wind and 





farm is that. before he knows it, the | did immense damage all along the water 
owner is liable to find himself a run- front, demolishing cottages and wharves 


to be done for a definite settlement, and 
the details can now be easily arranged. 





** 

The history of the progress of the ne- 
gotiations has been quite fully outlined | 
in this column during the past two weeks | 
but a resume will not come amiss at this 
time. 

The peace negotiations began in the 
French foreign office, Paris, on Oct. 1, 
and have been continued with at least 
two joint meetings of the commissioners 
every week sincethen. ‘The first decisive 
point in the settlement was not reached 
until Oct. 27, when the Spanish commis- 
sioner finally became convinced that the | 
United States would not withdraw from | 
its determination not to assume or quar. | "a 
antee the so-called Cuban debt, and Joel Goldthwait & Co. 
agreed to relinquish sovereignty over and | 
claim to Cuba, without either terms or | 
conditions. On the same day all differ-| 


TURKISH 
aa INDIA 


Carpets & Rucs 


We are just opening some very choice Carpets 
for the Library and Dining Room. 

Also a few Antique Persian pieces in beauti- 
ful colors and desigos. They are very rare 
and well worth inspection. 

With a few bales of smaller Rugs for the 
Holidays. 





169 Washington Street 


| Near Cornhill and Adams Square Subway 


PERSIAN : 





down man. 





A FARMER enjoys what leisure he has 
because every minute of it has been fair- 
ly earned. Leisure that does not follow 
effort is never appreciated. 


Ir is no disgrace to need to take a 


lesson in farm management. The dis- 
credit comes when a man needs to be 
taught the same lesson twice. 





A FARMER'S good luck doesn’t grow 
on bushes like huckleberries. It is more 
like the potato harvest which lies deep 
and requires the whole field to be dug 
over and stirred before it can be gathered. 





THE sugar and tobacco interests are 
already doing some vigorous lobbying at 
Washington for the object of preventing 
the competition in their specialties from 
newly acquired territories of the United 
States. 





An old hedge is likely to be full of 
gaps neither ornamental nor effective. It 
can be made of some use by running a 
couple of barbed wires through its length. 
A good shrub to fill gaps is the common 
barberry. 


AN addition to the ranks of insect pests 
has appeared in Michigan. It attacks 
peaches when about the size of a marble 
and checks their growth almost entirely. 
Four thousand trees were affected In one 
township this season. 

Some of the most cumfortable farm 
homes are the village places of only a 
few acres of good land. The capacity of 
these farms is limited, but the market be- 
ing right at hand, the producer gets a 
good price, and by selling fruit, vegeta- 
bles, eggs and milk, and perhaps by doing 
a little work in the village the family gets 
a good living and enjoys life. 





THe bunco games have all been ex- 
posed and fully described in the farm 
papers, again and again, during the past 
twenty years. Yet to judge from news 
items which appear from time to time, 
the sharpers and confidence men are reap- 
ing quite a harvest in agricultural dis- 
tricts. Are farmers really pining to get 
rid of hard earned cash? It looks like it. 





AUSTRALIAN and New Zvaland apples 
hive for yares been taking the cream of 
the British market because their winter 
apples reached the market in summer, the 
seasons being opposite. Some of the 
American growers have been getting even 
on a small scale by shipping winter apples 
arriving there in summer and receiving a 
good price. Unfortunately, on account 
of the long distance, the Australian mar 
ket is not likely to prove very profitable- 
with the poor transport facilities now 
aftorded. 


‘Tue 56th congress begins December 5. 
A leading question will be the disposal 
of the new dependencies. This question 
includes the acceptance of the new treaty 
which must be ratified by the senate. 
Then great problem of the 
methods which these new regions 
are governed. Probably all 
parties would be suited with the pol- 
icy which avoids actual annexation of 
such regions as the Philippines, but es- 
tablishes an informal protectorate, such 


fcomes 
by 


to be 


as England holds over Egypt. By this 
plan the islands could be held, or 
dropped, or transferred according to 


future developments. Great opposition 
is developing to any arrangement which 
willallow these tropical countries to com- 
pete with our farmers on equal terms. 
Such promising industries as beet sugar 
raising, tobacco growing and the culture 
of semi-tropical fruits in the South and 
Southwest would be ruined by unre- 
stricted competition of this kind. It is 
probable that whatever is done with the 
new possessions, many of the tariff rules 
now existing will remain in force. It is 
doubtful if congress does much {during 
its session of twelve weeks beyond the 
full settlement of these questions. The 
war taxes will doubtless be retained an- 
other year. or perhaps two years, and but 
little of importance will be done with the 
general tariff. The Nicaragna canal 
project will be urged by its promoters, 
and as a congressional committee on 
the canal appointed several years ago, is 
ready with its report, some definite action 
may be looked for. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear, There is only one 
way tocure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets in- 
flamed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness 
is the result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
ma! condition, hearing will be Mestroyed for- 
ever: nine cases out of ten are caused by ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Ir WSold by Druggists, Thc. 

tits Family Pills are the best. 


| and undermining the foundations of struc- 
|tures always considered safe from the 
ravages of the tidewater. Inland, the 
force of the wind and heavy snowfall did 
great damage, crippling the telephone 
and telegraph service and blocking street 
and railroad traffic. 

But the most distressing result of the 
storm was the great loss of life upon the 
sea. Boston harbor and Massachusetts 
Bay are lined with wrecks of schooners, 
sloops, barges and sailing vessels of all 
kinds, the crews of many being lost or 
rescued only after terrible experiences. 
The large freight steamer Ohio of the 
Wilson Line went ashore on one of the 
islands in Boston harbor. Almost every 
hour brings new stories of disaster and 
wreck on the ocean and the storm of 


Saturday and Sunday brought sorrow and | 


anxiety to many New England homes. 
The loss of the steamer Portland, which 
started at seven o'clock Saturday evening 
from Boston for Portland, has been the 
most tragic feature of the storm in this 
section. About fifty passengers were on 
buard, the officers and crew making up a 
total of nearly ninety, and news of her 
| Safe arrival at some port was anxiously 
awaited. Communication was established 
Sunday and Monday with most ports be- 
tween this city and Portland, yet no news 
was to be had of the missing steamer and 
no trace was to be found of her. 
saptain and crew of her sister steamer, 
which had not ventured on its usual trip 
from Portland, searched along the coast 
for her as it made its delayed trip to Bos- 
ton but with no result. Cape Cod alone 
had not been heard from, that section 
being cut off from all communication by 
the storm. On Tuesday the news came 
that the steamer Portland had been dashed 
to pieces off Truro, near Highland Light 
and every soul on board was lost. Unable 
to make a safe harbor and caught in the 
fury of the storm, it had been driven 
helplessly all Saturday night across 
Massachuset;s Bay and Sunday morning 
at ten o'clock struck on the treacherous 
sand bars off Highland Light. Not until 
the sea began to give up its dead was the 
disaster known on shore. Thejpassengers 
included many well known Portland 
people as well as those whose homes 
were in Boston and vicinity. 


The Beston Journal has gathered some 
valuable statistics showing the loss suf- 
fered by the New England states, except- 
ing Connecticut, inthe Spanish war, and 
also the relative mortality from different 
causes. On New England this tragic bur- 
den has fallen most heavily, and these 
tables show how itis distributed. Massa. 
chusetts lost men, Maine 44, New 
Hampshire 30, Vermont 27, and Rhode 
Island nine, a total loss of 399. Of the 
298 Massachusetts men who laid down 
their lives but nine were killed in battle, 
and five of these nine were from Spring- 
field; Greenfield, Holyuke, Orange and 
Turners Falls lost one each on the battle- 
fiell. Far more deadly were the ravages 


298 


of disease, and the regiment that suffered | 


most severely, the ninth, was hardly in 
battle at all, and had no killed or wounded. 
ihe total losses by regiments are as fol- 
lows: Second, 98; fifth, one; sixth, 27: 
eighth, 28; ninth, 130; naval brigade, 
one; rough riders, twelve. The reports 


of diseases are imperfect, but the cases | 


known are doubtless a fair guide to the 


relative mortality from different diseases: | 


They show these losses in New England: 


| 
The 


ences regarding the cession of Porto Rico 
and the island of Guam, in the Ladrones, 
under the terms of the peace protocol, 
were also arranged. 

The disposition of the Philippines was 
then taken up by the commissioners, and 
on Oct. 31, the American commissioners 


purpose of the United States to take the 
entire group, and to assume such portion 
only of the debt charged to the islands as 
has been spent for the benefit of them or 
their inhabitants. Nearly four weeks 
have been devoted to haggling over this 
point, the Spanish commissioners makiog 
their first stand on the assumption that 
the protocol did not provide for question- 
ing Spanish sovereignty in the islands. 

On Nov 4, Spain flatly refused to con- 
sider the American demand for the sur- 
render of the Philippines. On Nov. 21, 
|however, the American commissioners 
reiterated their demands and gave the 
| Spanish envoys until Nov. 28 to decide. 
They have submitted to the inevitable 
and have accepted our terms. 





sioners have been working is in substance 
as follows: 

First—Spain to relinquish all claim of 
| sovereignty over or title to the island of 
‘Cuba and to immediately evacuate the 
island. 

Second—Spain to cede to the United 
| States the island of Porto Rico and all 
‘the islands under Spanish sovereignty in 
| the West Indies and to immediately evac- 
| uate the same. 
| ‘Third—Spain to cede to the United 
| States an island, Guam, in the Ladrones. 
| Fourth—The United States to occupy 
land hold the city, bay and harbor of 

Manila, pending the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace which shall determine the 
| con trol,disposition and guvernment of the 
Philippines. 
| Fifth—Spain having accepted these 
'conditions in their entirety, commission- 
'ers will be named by the United States to 
| meet commissioners on the part of Spain 
for the purpose of concluding a treaty of 
| peace on the basis above indicated. 





. 

According to the Review of Reviews 
all intelligent opinions during the past 
|month have been in contirmation of 
the view that the only salvation for the 
| Philippine archipelago lies in the full es- 
_tablishment there of American authority. 


The Spanish forces would be wholly un- 


able to quell the rebels under Aguinaldo 


and other leaders. But, on the other 
hand, the rebels themselves are not 
sufficiently unified in leadership and 


purpose to establish peace and order. 
If left to themselves they would break 
into warring factions at once, Manila 


would be looted, all foreign and commer- | 
interests would be sacrificed, and} 


cial 
anarchy would prevail. Already they are 
acting independently in different islands. 
Spain would, of course, endeavor to sell 
the islands to European powers. But 
| here, again, all sorts of trouble would 
}instantly arise. French influence pre- 
dominates in Spain; and France and 
tussia would by no means be willing to 
see Germany installed at Manila. Ger- 
many and England, on the other hand, 
would assuredly not be willing to see 
France or Russia fall heir to the islands. 
|The continental powers, in a group, 
would protest against an English solu- 
tion of the Philippine question. The 
Japanese, undoubtedly, would be glad 
| to take the islands, but neither Europe, 


notified their Spanish colleagues of the | 


The protocol under which the commis-| 


‘Typhoid, 93; other fevers (except yellow |" the one hand, nor the Filipinos, on 
fever). 26; dysentery, 17; malaria, 15;| the other, would tolerate that. The loss 
pneumonia, seven; heart disease, seven ; | of the Philippines by Spain has really 
yellow fever, six. Taking both bullets |been inevitable fora long time. Spanish 
and disease into account, the mortality in | unfitness for colonial adminstration had 
Massachusetts fell most heavily on these | become too glaringly apparent in the 
places: Boston, 63; Worcester, 29; Clin-| light of nineteenth-century civilization to 
ton, 16; Natick, Northampton and Spring-| Survive far into the twentieth. Even 
fleld, eleven each; Adams, ten; Lowell,|if we had not taken Manila, the destruc- 
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Booklet Packets. 


| 17th SEASON. 


| 
| Our well-known Pack+ts are ready, and 
|meed only brief mention. First 7 packs, 
| postpaid for $3.85. 10 Packs, postpaid, 


$5.80. 
| No.1. For 54 cts.,17 Xmas Cards and 
Novelty. 
| * 2. * 54 cts, 10 Fine Cards and Novelty 
“ 3. “ 1.08, 26 Xmas Cards and 
| HKooklete, 
| 4. “© #108, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
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| “10, « 54 cts., 25 Sunday-school Cards. 


tar" Special packets and lots put up to order, 


For 81.08, 50 Cards, no two alike: 
Teachers For 5Acts., 25 Cards, no two alike: 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 


5 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 
Full circulars on application 


| Satisfaction 
|G 
| 


uaranteed, 





spirit of Philippine revolution into a 
'great flame, which Spain’s diminished 
‘resources would have been unable to 
quench. It is only when one gives careful 
consideration to the possible alternatives 


that the necessity for the further presence | ican self-binder held the market. 


| 


to a sanitary examination by one of the | 
official veterinary surgeons detailed for 

the purpose, and if found healthy are 

allowed to enter the country; but if any | 
contagious disease is detected, the animal | 
is killed at once and the reat of the herd | 
put under strict surveillance. The duty | 
on hogs is 2.1 cents per pound; sucking 
pigs weighing fifty-five pounds and ur-| 
der, 57.9 cents per head. I have been | 
told by good authority that there have | 
not been as many hogs raised in France | 
this year as last. The sanitary inspection | 
is for the purpose of discovering if the 
animals are suffering, principally from | 
the following diseases: Aphtoe fever, | 
rouget, infectious pneumo-enteritis. If , 
they have the aphtoe fever, they are sent 
to the slaughter house and killed for im-| 
mediate use. In case of their being at- 

tacked with the two other diseases, they 

are also sent at once to the slaughter | 
houses, but are not allowed to be sold for | 
consumption unless the sanitary inspector | 
is satisfied that there would be no danger | 
from the use of the meat. Suspected apni- | 
mals or those which have been in contact 
with sick animals are marked and re-| 
jected and must be sent out of the country 

unless the importer prefers that they be | 
immediately killed and sold. The pro- 
duction and the consumption of all live 
animals in France this year are very | 
nearly balanced, with the exception of 

sheep. There is more demand for these | 
animals than any other live stock. 


THE SCOTCH USE THEM. 
American-made agricultural machinery, 
says consul Fleming, to Edinburgh, is | 
widely used on the farms of Scotland, | 
Most kinds of machinery for farm pur-| 
poses manufactured in the United States | 
have long been preferred there, on ac-| 
count of price, quality and design. Amer- 
ican manufacturers in this line have ob- 
tained the market by the readiness with 
which they have met the special require- 
ments of the Scotch farmer. The Amer- 
ican reaper in Scotland was a failure at | 
first, as the blade was too light and the 
canvases were not properly adjusted for 
the heavy stands of barley and the thick 
young grass sowed among it. No sooner 
were these defects—from the Scotch 





} 


point of view—ascertained, than a heavier 
.blade was introduced and soon the Amer- 
The 


of American power in the Philippines | chilled plow was not at first suited to the 


seems clear. 





Washington News. 


Mr. D. G. Fairchild, who has charge 


of the work of seed and plant introduc- fa 


tionof the Department of Agriculture, 
has recently started on a trip to South 
America where he hopes to find new 
plants which will be advantageous to this 
country. Mr. Fairchild an accom- 
plished linguist, which smooths over 
many difficulties in such an undertaking, 
is a botanist, and also a specialist on 
plant diseases. Mr. Fairchild has strong- 
ly advocated some measures being adopted 
by the United States looking to the shut- 
ing out of the meny diseases and insect 
enemies which are constantly being im- 
ported along with foreign seeds and 
plants, through the ignorance of growers 
and merchants. It seems reasonable to 
assume that action should taken to 
keep out, by quarantine, deadly diseases 
of plants as well as diseases dangerous to 
human life. A man’s life may pay the 
result of carelessness in the latter in- 
stance; his fortune or means of a liveli- 
hood in the former. 


is 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

The Anglo-American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Belgium seems to be working 
advantageously to American and British 
interests in that market. The chamber 
is supported by membership fees of firms 
in the United States and England doing 
export business there. It acts in the na- 
ture of a lobby, presenting to the Belgian 

| government the foreign side of the situa- 
tion, and has obtained various conces- 
| sions favorable to its members, besides 
keeping the latter informed of tariff regu- 
lations, restrictions, ete. Several modi- 
fications in the existing Belgian laws rel- 


| slaughtered and the importation of meats 
‘into Belgium haye recently been put in 
| force. The advantage of having a prop- 
| erl 
| ter in foreign countries for the benefit 
| of American exporters is evident. 


| President Andrade, of Venezuela, has 
| issued a proclamation concerning a na- 
| tional exposition to be held at Caracas. 
| The Ministers of Agriculture, Industry 
/and Commerce will take the matter in 
| hand and aftord opportunity for foreign 


| meet their ideas with 


| 


Seotch. They prefer a narrow furrow 
and do not deem it a good plan to throw 
the furrow over; they wish rather to set 
iton edge. The plow was changed to 
the result that the 
American has gained 
vor. 

Owing to the rank growth and humid 
atmosphere American farm machinery of 
nearly every description has had to be 
altered in some important respect, but; 
most manufacturers have been quick to 
make the necessary changes and their en- 
terprise has heen abundantly rewarded. 


plow general 


GRATIFYING EXPORT FIGURES. 

The export trade of the United States 
with the United Kingdom is steadily in- 
creasing. According to British official 
figures just received at the Treasury De- 
partment, in nearly all of the great 
classes of goods for which our producers 
are seeking a market abroad, the October 
exports to Great Britain from the United 
States were in excess of those of preced_ 
ing years. In agricultural products this 
is particularly noticeable. American ex- 
ports of bacon to the United Kingdom in 
October, 1898, were, in round numbers, 
$2,359,000 in value against $1,819,920 in 
October, 1897; those of hams were 81,- 
518,000 in October, 1898, against $988.000 
in October last year; those of butter, 
$170,000 in October, 1898, against $153,- 
000 in October, 1897; those of lard, $1,- 
030,000 in October, 1898, against $883,000 
in October, 1897; those of flour, $3,200,- 
000 in October, 1898, against $2,608,000 
in October, 1897; those of oats $894,000 
against $618,000; those of leather, $1,- 


| 373,000 against $878,000, ete. 


The vast growth of the Ameriean ex- 
port trade is shown by some figures just 


| issued by the treasury Bureau of Statis- 


tics which shows the exports at ten year 


ative to the examination of animals | Periods, dating back from the present 
| year, 1898. 


The total export of manu- 


| factures in 1898 was five times and over 


that of 1868, thirty years ago, taking into 


y managed organization of this charac- | *®¢Ount the depreciated currency of the 


| government at that time. The following 
|table shows the growth in exports of 


| some articles related to 
| ing this period: 


nine. ‘The total death-rate of the army | tion of Cervera’s fleet and Spain's loss of | government and merchants to participate 


‘during the war is believed to be about |the West Indies would have fanned the| and exhibit goods. American exporters | 


13.10 per cent; the rate for the Massa- | 
chusetts volunteers was four per cent, and 
leaving out the regiments which had prac- | 
tically no loss, it was over six per cent. | 
Our second regiment, which had the only | 
|New England volunteers killed in battle, 
| lost over ten per cent of its whole force 
\ of 943. 





BABY’S SMOOTH, FAIR SKIN 


A Grateful Mother Wrtes this Letter— 


Telis all about Her Troubles when | 
Baby Broke out with Scrofula Sores. 
“At the age of two months, my baby | 
began to have sores break out on his right 
cheek. We used all the external ap- 


Monday, November 28, was the date 


| will doubtless obtain their full share of 
the increased trade likely to result from 
/such an undertaking. The exposition 
will open January 1, 1900. 
Consul General Holloway reports to 
the State Department that the rice indus- 
try in Russia has largely increased of 


is constantly increasing and it is now 


| generally used by the peasants through-| 


agriculture dur- 


1868 1878 
| Leather...............$1,414,372 $8,080,080 
| Cotton manufactures.. 2,971,054 11,438,660 
Am icultural implem’ts 673,381 2,675,198 
| Olls, vegetable. ........ 186,703 323,341 
DS iiné anak Sane e:-6 0 205,481 605,521 
| Wool manufactures.... 206.879 449,084 

1888 1898 
DET ccs cnet aakdenes 9,583,411 $21,113,639 
Cotton manufactures..13,013,189 17,024,092 
| Agricultural implem’ts 2 645,187 7,609.732 
Oils, vegetable. ........ 381,990 1,843,011 
BOBTERscccccccccsccccee 908,089 1,371,549 
| Woolmapufactures.... 471,353 1,098 632 


| 
| 


| late years. The demand for this product | 


(Note.—Values in 1868 are expressed in cur- 
rency whose value was 71.6 in gold.) 


FARMING IN THE PHILIPPINEs. 
Dr. George F. Becker, of the United 
States Geological Survey, has contributed 


some information on agriculture in the 
Philippines which will be of interest to 


fixed for the ultimate limit of time with- 





in which Spain would be expected to | 


definitely accept or reject the American 
proposals for a peace settlement. On 
that day the two commissions met and 
the Spanish commissioners immediately 
announced an acceptance of the Ameri- 
can demands. While accepting the pro- 
posals, the Spanish do not consider 
| $20,000,000 a fair sum, but desiring to 
avoid further bloodshed, they accept the 
American offer unconditionally and bow 
to the superior power of the victor. The 
American demands included the acquisi- 


tion of the whole of the Philippine and | 


Sulu groups for the sum mentioned, and 
in addition the United States will 
chase the Caroline group, the price to he 
determined upon later. The meeting was 
/a very short one but it left little further 


| plications that we could think or hear of, 


to no avail. 
side of his face. 


The sores spread all over one 


| out the empire. 
| packed and sold in jute bags; the broken | 


The finished product is 
| the farmers of the country who desire to 


know what the products of those islands 


are made into starch and the! 


pur- | 


We consulted a physi- | grains 
cian and tried his medicine, and in a week 
the sore was gone. But to my surprisein | 
two weeks more another scrofulous look- | 
ing sore appeared on baby’s arm. It | 
grew worse and worse,and when he was 
three months old, 1 began giving him 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I also took Hood’s | LIVE STOCK IN FRANCE. 
Sareaparilia, and before the first bottle | 
was finished, the sores were welland have 
never returned. He is now four yearsold, 
but he has never had any sign of those 
scrofulous sores since he was cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, for which I feel very 
grateful. My boy owes his good health 
and smooth, fair skin to this great med- 
icine.” Mrs. S. S. Wroren, Farming- 
ton, Delaware. Get only Hood’s. 


are prompt, efficient and 


Hood’s Pills easy in effect. 25 cents. 


cents to $1 per thirty-six pounds and the 
| flour bran sells for about fifteen cents per 
| thirty-six pounds. 


Consul-General Gowdy makes the fol- 
lowing report to the State Department 
under date of November 3d, concerning 
the importation of live stock into France: | 
|**There are no laws or regulations which 
| prohibit the importation of live hogs into 
|France from the United States; but the 
| importation of live cattle, such as cows, 





absolutely prohibited. Animals which 
are imported, are upon arrival subjected 
| 


| flour” is fed to hogs. The price in Rus- | 
sia for cleaned rice fluctuates from ninety | 


are. Dr. Becker, while not an agricul- 
turist himself, has had special facilities 
for acquiring information on the subject, 
having by arrangement with the War De- 


| partment, accompanied an expedition to 
| the Philippines for the purpose of collect- 
| ing geological and other information. 


‘The tropical climate of the Philippine 
Archipelago,” says Dr. Becker.” ‘and 
thick mantle of vegetable matter which 
bas accumulated upon the surface as the 
centuries have rolled by, the periodical 
inundations and constant humidity, have 
made the islands extremely fertile and 
rich in the products of tropic 


temperate zones, where local conditions 
favor their development. 


| 


al climates, | pictory ond 
| bulls or steers from the latter country is| while they do not exclude products of saeniiiees 


The Hatch 


EXPERIMENT STATION at Amherst, Mass., 
in reporting the results of its experiments with 
Bowker’s Animal Meal 


green cut bone, says: | 
‘The advantage in this trial is then clearly with 

the ANIMAL MEAL as a food for egg production. It 
has given more eggs of greater average weight, and at 


as compared with 


considerably less cost, and is a more convenient food 


to use, as well as safer.’’ 


BowKErR’s ANIMAL 


MEAL is a clean, 


wholesome combination of fresh, sweet meat 
and bone, thoroughly cooked, hence easily di- 


gested. 
grow. 


It makes hens lay. It makes chicks 
If you can’t find it at your dealer’s, 


and will pay the expressman, we will send you 


5 lbs. for a quarter. 


The Bowker Company, 


43 Chatham Street, 





Boston, lass. 








of agriculture, however, has not oeen a8 


| great as might be expected, owing to the 


comparative sparseness of the population 
and their lack of energy, the failure to 
make use of the rivers for irrigation or 
power purposes and such natural hin- 
drances as devastations by hurricanes, 
locusts, etc. While the population, ac- 
cording to the last census is only about 


|six millions, but one ninth part of the 


territory is under cultivation; so that it 
is evident that the country is capable of 


| greatly increased productiveness. 


“The first and most important crop is 
rice; the staft of life of the indigenous 
population. The ordinary price of rice 
in the husk is about 34 cents per bushel 
(silver basis) and the annual production 
about 35,000,000 bushels, which, however, 
even with the addition of corn, potatoes, 
and other nutritive plants, is insufficient 
for home consumption, so that over 
2,000,000 bushels of rice are imported 
annually from Saigon alone. The corn 
Crop is estimated at some 4,000,000 bush- 
els, the price being, for shelled corn, 
twenty-five to twenty-seven cents per 
bushel, (silver basis.) Beans, potatoes, 
tapioca root and a great variety of nutri- 


tive food plants are also grown, besides a | ; 
| that some eminent divine 


long list of vegetables and fruits. The 


principal consumer at preseut for this 
article is the United States, to which over 
$5,000,000 worth is exported annually. 
Practically all the sugar produced in the 
islands is raw. 

“One of the priacipal products of the 
Philippines is the manila hemp, or abaca, 
must of which is exported. Cotton was,, 
some time ago, of so much importance as 
torank as the leading raw material for 
the domestic textile industries, but its 
culture has been reduced to very small 
proportions by thecompetition of English 
cotton goods. Indigo production is another 
industry which has greatly declined owing 
to the competition of chemical dyes. The 
cacao tree, from which chocolate is pro- 
duced thrives well, in some sections, but 
almost the entire product is used for home 
consumption. back coftee 
was an important crop, and conditions in 
the islands are hivhly favorable for its 
growth; but for some time past the pro- 
duction fallen off, to the 
destruction caused by insect and fungus 
ravages. Tobacco is produced all over 
the Philippines and various varieties are 
cultivated. The most productive tobacco 
Jands are those which are fertilized by 
the periodical inundations of the rivers. 
The tobacco crop usually alternates with 
that of corn.” 


Some years 


has owing 


Guy E. MITCHELL. 





Literary Notes. 


In the Christmas number of the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS some of the 
most noteworthy of the famous paintings of 
the life of Christ by J. James Tissot are repro- 
duced. Clifton Harby Levy writes on Tissot’s 
life and method in painting and Ernest Knaufft 
contributes a criticism of the portraits from an 
artist’s point of view. The collection is now 
on exhibition in New York and will be shown 
in several of the leading American cities be. 
fore Mr. Tissot returus to France. It is be- 
yond question the most important series of 
representations of Christ made in modern 
times, 


The Christmas number of HARPER'S MaG- 
AZINE presents a holiday appearance in its 
cover of green and gold, and the illusion is not 
dispelled by an examination of the contents, 
beginning with a frontispiece in color. This 
frontispiece is one of the eleven illustrations 
that Howard Pyle has made for the opening 
story, Old Captain, by Myles Hemenway. 
Other important features are The Rescue of 
the WINSLOW, by Lieutenant Ernest E. Mead, 
U.S.R.C.S., illustrated from drawings by H. 
Reuterdahl and from photographs; The Com- 
ing Fusion of East and West, by Ernest F. 
Fenollosa; How the Other Half Laughs, by 
John Corbin, illustrated by Lucius Hitehcock 
and Henry MeUarter; The White Forest, 
written and illustrated by Frederic Reming- 
ton: and The Martyr's Idyl, a poem by Louise 
Imogen Guiney, illustrated by E Grasset. 

ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN NORTHERN 
Evropr, by Charles F. King, Author of 
“The Land We Live In,” “This Continent of 
Ours,” ete. Cloth 8 Engravings. In this 
beautifully illustrated volume the author gives 
an account of the travels of the Cartmell 
family, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Cartmell, 
their four children, and governess, through 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Russia. Great Britain, being so closely 
connected with our country by language, 
l ancestry, possessed unusual at- 
for them, and they spent nearly a 
year in visiting that country. They are natur- 


, 23 


The progress | al travellers in search of the beautiful, the 


interesting, and the wonderful, 
object in journeying 
cation. The work is written 

form and no eflort has been spared 
information given correct and up 
that the book may be a safe guid 
The illustrations, of which there are 

| dred and thirty-eight, are half-tones rv 

| from photographs. A list of the 
to be consulted, as well as a list of 

nected with the places described, 

| the close of the Price, 
& Shepard, Pub’s., Boston. 


being pleas 
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et 
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World Over. 


—It is said that the 
is so feeble as to be unable to wa 
sisted and that the end is near. 


Chinese 


—Brigandage in Sardinia is s; 
to such an extent that the 
proprietary classes of the whole i- 


safet 


threatened. 
—Spain supports from her 
117,000 monks, nuns and other 


under religious vows--nearly five ' 


many as the former standing ar! 





j}and about 35,000 cubic feet o 








United States. 


—The Kiog of Corea ha 
quested of the American cha 


sh suld 


pu 


ut 
- 


. - ‘ | cured at his own expense to pre 
sugar production of the entirearchipelago | —ae ; ‘ <isiamcadbctalle 
‘ | ec q rough an interpreter to 
is estimated at 500,000,000 pounds; the | © M me F a « 


and his court. 

—The ringing of 
church at Jerusalem is an 
| departure in Christian wors! 


bells it tre 


he 


CO! 


There are three be] nd 
to use them is one of the 
‘sion of the sultan to his friend the ka 


‘ 
i 


| tine. 


S.A 
For over 300 years the use of br 
b-en forbidden to the Christian ch 
in the Holy Land. 

—The pure water distribut 
habitants of Blankenberge 
Bruges canal after filterin 


, ft 
~ 


}of sand and then subjecting i: 


to an electric current at a pre 
1000 volts. All traces of 
destroyed. The electrical p 


capacity of about fifty-five ho 


W 
day are treated in summer and 
winter. 

—Cape Colony is alux 
forests covering only 35s,2 
little more than a quarter of on 
of the total area of the 
and Sweden each have forty-tw 
of their territory under forests: | 
twenty-six per cent; France, 
cent, and Great Britian and Ir 
per cent. The of Cape | 
emphasized by the heavy impo 
the 
tree 


country. 


need 


|} wood, and 
jurges that plantations 
| wherever the annual 
| teen inches. 


conservator 


rainfall ey 





Kead and Run 


—A report comes from A | 
eighteen persons, including a 
missionary and his wife, h 


killed by the savages, their s! 
equipment arousing the cupid 
savages. The people killed we 
from the steamer 
wrecked as it was trying to « 
Kuskokwin River. 

—In the area of the Sout! 
freight yards of the N. Y., 
Hartford R. R., there are thirty 
of tracks with a capacity ot 
1,500 cars daily. The 
at Park Square was 
South Boston yards last Monda 
work there has vastly increased 
will ultimately have the la 
most important merchandise 
the United States. 

—The fact that Brigham IH 
the representative elect from 
polygamist has raised the que: 
whether he will be allowed 
seat in Congress. When Utah 
State, she promised most fait! 
plural marriages he 
should be 


Jesse, wl 


\ 


freight 
reinovea 


within 


abandoned and 


| them forever within her bord 


a polygamist is elected to ( | 
allowed to retain his 
would seem to be of no avni 


seat, | 


should lea 
hardly be 


EveEN children 
ful. They 
work. To get them to do a! 
is more bother at first thar 
the farmer, but the lesson 
value to the children. ‘Th 
mind and body obtained from ¢! 
ful and varied work of the 
great reason why farmer's son: 
win in the race for success. 


can 


iim tb th tea te 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


THE BABY WENT TO BOYLAND. 


He sat on my knee at evening, 
The boy who is “‘half-past three,” 
And the clear blue eyes from his sun-browned 
face | 
Smiled happily up to me. 


more than three years, when one day 
four visitors unexpectedly arrived. 
They were chief men from his own 
home, on their way to Washington to 
| transact business for the tribe; and one 
/of them, called Antonio, was Unspish- 
ni’s uncle and guardian. 

They looked as rough and wild as he 
1 held bie ct Poe tarlitedt fell | had done when he first came to us, for 
And called him “my dear little son ;”” they were gorgeously dressed | = ow 
Then [ said, “I have wondered for many days plete Indian fashion, while Unspishni 
Where it is that my baby’s gone. was now avery differcnt-looking boy. 
In his neatly fitting uniform of dark 
| blue, marked with stripes which showed 
|his rank as corporal, with his closely 
cut hair, shining boote, and, beet of all, 
the look of intelligence and self-control 
‘in his face and manner, he was quite a 
|young man to feel pride in; and we 
could not be surprised when the old 
would come chief announced that he must go back 

wie the erkends ant} J insite with him to his old home. 
00d 's Tifst joys ; , . : c 
hee om ee sogret on my face? | Unspishni himself was very unwill 
For close round my neck crept a sturdy arm, | ipg to leave. He said he was afraid he 
And the boy who is “‘half-past three” | should forget what he had learned if he 
Said, “The baby—he went to Boy land, | returned so soon, and begged to be al- 
And—didn’t you know ?—he’s me! | | lowed to stay through one more year. 
—Advanee. | We, too, urged old Antonio to leave 
<== |him with us a little longer; but he 
would not listen to us. All he would 
say, so the interpreter explained, was 


MR. DON’T KNOW HOW. 
ree that, if the boy was good for us, he was 


Should you think it funny to go to | good for him. 
school with a red fish, a red bear, a So we let him go, hoping that his 
black hawk, a white cow, and a looking | people might learn from him; for Un- 
eagle? It you had seen these queer | spishni’s obstinacy was now so dis- 
scholars of mine when they first came | ciplined that it might be pretty well 
from their homes to our school, I think depended upon to help instead of injar- 
you would have wanted t) run away;/ing him. In fact, 1t almost deserved 
they were hugging themselves in bright, ' the name of strength of principle and 
striped blankets, although it Was &/ purpose; for it was controlled by love 
beautiful October day; and above the | to God and the wish to help his neigh- 


blankets, looking out from under their | po, 
His letters came frequently after he 


broad sombrero3, were the brightest 
black eyes you ever saw, glancing rett-| reached home. It was hard not to slip 
lessly in all directions. Their ears had) pack into the old habits of idleness and 
large slits both at the top and bottom, | sej¢ will, It was hard not to join in 
where there had been heavy ear-rings.|the degrading Indian dances at the 
Their hair hung in straight black lockS | camp, and, most of all, to keep away 
over their shoulders; and they walked | trom fire-water, now that there was no 
without making the least noise, for 0D | ong to help him to keep his resolu- 
their feet were moccasins of soft deer-| tions, 
skin, embroidered with red, blue,and| Jy gj) this he succeeded, however, 
yellow porcupine-quills. with few downfalls, and at this very 
In fact, as you must have guessed by | day ig prospering in bis trade, in which 
this time, they were Indian boys and | another boy has gone from school to 
girls, right from the plains. The boys | join him. They have earned a name 
had been living a half-wild life, scour-| for honest, faithful work, and their 
ing over the prairie on their ponies after | jittle shop is said to be well patronized 
cattle from morning ill night. But the | by both red and white men. Rather to 
girls had learned how to sew a little, | oy, amusement, the neatly painted sign 
and even to speak a few English words, | shove the door bears the name of ‘D. 
for they had been toa missionary school! _  pow.”— Christian Register. 
at the Agency. 
Red Fish, Red Bear, Looking Eagle, ————— 


and Black Hawk were boys: and the 
two girls were Mary White Cow and Little Green Cows. 


Lucy Walking-medicine. ‘There was a 
fifth boy yy — made to tell) <.where’ve you been to, Auntie?” 
his name, and he was the one who in-| Auntie Win looked mischievous. 
terested me more than any of the others, © O, out watching my aunt milk her 
cows,” she said, gaily. 


and that I want to tell you about. 

. It did not take long to discover that ‘sYour aunt, Auntie? I didn’t know 
. My te rr << a his teachers @) you had any aunt, and I never ’magined 

good deal of trouble. Almost all of the she kept any cows!” 


Indians have stubborn, unyielding tem- Pen’s litile round face widened still 
pers. They are like their own ponies, more in astonishment. He was mak- 
which have strange freaks of balking ing a scrap-book and a drop of paste 
and refusing to do anything they are| on nis nose heightened the funny ef- 
told, although in the end their disobedi-| rect of his expression and made Auntie 
ence makes them a great deal of langh. 


trouble. ‘*Why to be sure I have aunts, Pen, 

Now a horse, ora man or woman,|_ hundreds of them! They live in a 
who cannot obey when it is their duty,| little city of their own with neat little 
is of little real value; and this Indian | streets jaid out prettily, and everything 
boy’s obstinacy showed itself at every| as nice as a pin. It’s a very busy little 
turn. In the classes he folded his arms | city, indeed.” 
and sat as though deaf and dumb,| (Qh, where is it, Auntie?—tell me 
neither looking at the pictures from quick ett!” : 
which the others were learning English.| © ..1p my front walk, under a loose 
nor even attempting the blackboard | hoard, that’s where,” said Auntie Win, 
werk, which he really liked. laughing. ; 

At first he went to work in the tin- “Ho! Ants!” 
shop quite willingly. It seemed to him rather disgusted. 
like play to pass the shining etrips of| «Just ants—now. Auntie!” 
tin through a little machine, which he} «prt they keep eouwe anyway, Pen.” 
tarned with a crank, making a rim “Truly ’n’ honest?” ‘ i : 
about the edge, which was one step in «Yes, a whole herd of them are cut 
the making of a coffee-pot. But, when | ¢, pasture on my clematis vine—little 
he ‘ound that the same thing was to be green cows.” 
done day after day, and that he could «Jersey eowe are rea.” Pea mer 
~ oy when be chose, or bend the| ured reflectively , 

right tin into different shapes, he re-|  ,, a Hk 
send to work there, too, =a would Seager IO NER, MEE, 


only open his lips to utter the words —_— 
“ai. - - we, “QO / i i 
Un-spish-ni, which means “I don’t Be Give vary cwontest Mind of aie 


Pen—honey-dew milk. And my little 

9? am 66 , ” 

ge vg <M “ ge ong 4 ‘aunts are so fond of it! They follow 
4 y came to be Als name, | the tiny green cows round, to get it, 


since we could lea : : : : 
pot Ban Be ro ee ed hoe and carry it home to their babies and 
588 » V nspieonl | the babies’ nurses.” 


was inarked on all his clothes, and Un- ‘My! and the babies eat it out o’ a 
spishni he was as long as he remained bottle same’s our baby does milk !” 
at magne Auntie Win laughed again. 

ut things conld not be allowed to “I guess nct bottles, Pen,” she said 
P » » — ’ ’ . ” 
go on in that way. The sulky spirit | «put they eat it and grow fat on it like 
began to spread through the class; and, | Baby Boy.” 
after having explained to Unspishm The paste sancer slipped over the 


several times, through an interpreter, 
(edge of the table and landed ‘butter 
that the rules were not made to annoy | sid down” on the floor. with = tiethe 
’ 


him, but to help him to learn, and to be | : : 
- | clatter I ‘ e 
a useful man to his own people, he was | ee ll. He tr Ra Pe: Ma 


- notice it at all. 

finally told that the n ; 
ity ext time herefused | ine herd of wee green cows. His eyes 
were qui‘e round with surprise. 


to oley he would be punished. 
‘*Who’d have believed there were 


The next time soon came. ‘+ What is | 
that?’ asked his teacher, pointi = ' 

er, pointing tO 8! niles o’ Jersey cows eatin’ grass on 
Auntie’s vine!” 


dog in the picture she held up before | 
Auntie Win went on talking about 


class. | 
‘‘Shunka!” declared the Sioux boys. | them. “Dye heard,” she said, ‘that 
some kinds of ants capture a herd cf 


“Dog,” explained the teacher, smiling | 
| these little insect-cows and shut them 








“I'd a baby once in a long white gown 
Whom I rocked just as I do you; 
His hair was as soft as yellow silk, 
And his eyes were like violets blue ; 
His little hands were like pink-tipped flowers— 
See, yours are so strong and brown— 
He has slipped away and is lost, I fear; 
Do you know where my baby’s gone?” 


Did my voice half break as the thoughts 








Pen cried, looking 


encouragingly. 
‘6 ” > 
—_ Entie ey oo annie, cont up in their barns—that is, keep them 
5 ’ ’ | j r¢ i 
ecowled at the wall in grim silence. | Eosoy-dew.” fae held ont pret hacer 
‘‘Unspishni!” he grumbled at last; and | to Pen. ‘Come sit in my lap, laddie, 
"luis 1" How be kiched and ramed and [’ll tell you all I know about them. 
: Their prettiest name is Aphis and they 
when he was locked up in his room : ae 
= ene are every one named alike. Aphides 
afterward! Yet it took more than one | they are called when we name them all 


some pacts: J S a ba - together. Plant-lice, that’s their homely, 
» behav! ' - y Y\ every-day name. You’ve seen them, 
such behavior. in fact, doubt if pun- Pen, haven’t you?—little green insects 
ishinent would over have made a rea- scurrying round on plant leaves? Their 
sonable boy of him; but he came after| . Es : 
. . creamy, sweet milk is called «‘honey- 

a while, to have a new motive for good | dew” and it agrees with the ant-babies 


conduct. 1 ; » ani 
Little by little we could notice a great | a good deal better than it does with my 





very pretty idea is to make the frioge 
of the different shades of onecolor. For 
instance, all the shades of green from 

Pen drew a long breath when Auntie | dark to light, with opal beads at the 
Win stopped. ends. 

‘««My!—My!” he said soberly, ‘‘ What s eet ees 
lots o’ funny things there are! Guess, Everything pertaining to the baby’s 
Ee ey Ane yee and [comfort ts ot Interest to us, auys ou 
eatin’ grass on my mamma’s vines.” — | correspondent, E. J. C. The utmost 
: “ : |regularity in regard to his meals, bath 
Primary Education. ‘and sleeping hours is necessary, and 
—| when he is healthy and taken care of 
properly, he is ready for his meals when 
the time comes, and ready to go to sleep 
when the hour for his nap arrives. 


leaves. So I like to have my aunts 
come and get it! I welcome them very 
gladly, and say ‘‘Come again, do!” 








THE HOME CORNER. 











there is reason for it. 
often too tight for comfort, or perhaps 
the flannels are fulled up from improper 
washing, and are harsh and rough. 


FREE PATTERN. 


By special nts with the BAZAR 
GLOVE FITTING PATTERN ©O,, we are able 
Pattarma at ery 10¥ ¢ coat, tie acknowledged by Too little attention is paid ry this very 

~ important matter, and perhaps a few 
formoTl directions as i each pat ~ | hint as to washing wow Senachs will 
variably pleased | he acceptable. 

pattern wil)| In the first place use soft water, 
cost the heated until it is as warm as you can 
meseseoesedseodeedéer *| aoe gl hand ee Be 

«| dissolve a little rax in it, and a 
. BASS. PLOUGHEAN COUPON. | cneugh soap to make a good suds. 
« Out this out, fll in your name, address, num « | Never apply soap directly to the flannel 
ber and size of pattern desired, and mail itto . | but dissolve it in the water and do not 
THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,, \8e lye or sal soda, for borax makes the 
BOSTON, MASS. » Washing easy and does not shrink the 
» | goods or turn it yellow. Wash thegar- 
/ments through the suds and rinse in 





t. 
accompany each elder, otherwise 
full price. 
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/a gentle breeze can blow through them. 
They will rctain their soft fleecy look as 
long as they last if washed in this way. 


oe T PCCP eee CeCe CeCe eee eee) 


ne © 


« work done as quickly as possible. 


* aprons avoid the browns, as the wearing 
* quality of brown will be found far be- 
low that of other colors, owing prot- 
ably to some rotting element in the dye, 
saysan exchange. Blues stand first in 
desirability, and perhaps will wash 
better than any other color, but it is 
better to select those shades that border 
on the indigo rather than the greenish 
blues, which do not always keep their 
,color when washed. 


Enciose ten cents to pay expenses. 
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Now that the cold weather is begin- 
ning, it is well to remember that if the 
wrists and the ankles are warm the 





re:t of the body is not likely to suffer, 
says Harper’s Bazar. Worsted wrist- 
lets have gone out of fashion, but the 
muff and the long-sleeved coat serve 
quite as good a purpose. Few things, 
however, have been found to take the 
place of leggings, which, if they are 
worsted, are apt to be awkward, and if 
they are buttoned are sure to tear the 
skirts. The long knitted tights were 
found a trouble to put on when one was 
in a hurry to go out. Yet to have 
something which can be easily slipped 
on and off has become a necessity. 
Women in the overheated houses of the 
present day have discovered that it is 
impossible to dress, as their grand- 
mothers did, in warm unwieldly flan- 





Ladies’ House Jacket for Elde 
Down, etc. 


No, 7491 


For cold winter mornings ncthing 
| can exceed in comfort a pretty morning 
jacket of soft eider down. As here 
represented pale blue was the color nels, or even in the same warm clothes 
| chosen, the edges being neatly finiehed jn which they must dress for the streets. 
| with a bias binding of satin in the same They claim too that if one dresses in 
| shade, which is machine stitched on its 


| 
| pointed collar is a picturesque feature | of taking cold are minimized. The in- 
of the garment and is included in the genious young women of the present 
Seam with a comfortable rolling collar! day buys golf stockings without fect, 
that completes the neck. The shaping | and these she slips on over her cotton 
|18 very simply accomplished by side| stockings when she goes out of doors. 
back seams that end just below the They are snug enough not to slip and 
| waist line, under-arm gores and shoul- glide, and having no hooks or catchable 
der seams, the fronts being closed invis- places about them, answer a purpose in 
|ibly in centre under small decorative! cold weather which nothing else has 
bows of satin ribbon. The sleeves are done. 
_two seamed in regular coat shape, the 
| becoming fulness gathered st the top 
/and the wrists bound with eatin. Al- 
\thongh especially designed for eider 
| down, any woolen fabric may be chosen 
ito develop this neat and trim house 
| jacket ; flannel, camels hair, ladies’ cloth 
or cashmere being pretty when trimmed |ders:ood. The question of digestibility 
| with ribbon, lace or insertion. To make | is also suggested here. Some recent 
this jacket for a lady of medium size| expe:iments undertaken by the Agricul- 
will require three and one-half yards of ‘ural Department are of considerable in- 
material twenty-seven inches wide, 2 1-4 | terest and value to users of potatoes, 
| yards of 56-inch material. The pattern, | carrots and cabbage. The results show 
|No. 7491, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
| 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure, 
| With coupon, 19 cents. 
| 


The greater part of man’s food is pre- 
pared for use by cooking, yet the 
changes which various foods undergo 
in the process and the losses which are 
brought about by cooking are little un- 


peeled before cooking. 


Since the wearing of fringes has come 

in again, many of the girls have taken 

|to making them themselves, as a hand- 
}some, well made fringe is a very ex- 
pensive thing to buy, says Harper's 

Bazar. Strands of pretty beads and 

| bangles may be had for very moderate 
prices, and fringe-making is a nice sort 

| of fancy-work for any girl totry. One 
|New York girl is making herself a 


salts. These salts are of especial value 
because of the potassium compounds 
which they contain, and are apparently 
necessary to health. When, however, 
potatoes are peeled before boiling, the 
least loss is sustained by putting them 
directly into hot water and boiling as 
rapidly as possible. Even then the loss 
is considerable. If they are peeled and 


| beautiful fringe for trimming the bodice | soaked in cold water before boiling, the | 


j and down the front seams of the skirt loss of nutrients is very great, being 
of a black satin evening gown. On a 

| In a bushel of potatoes the loss wi uld 
be equivalent toa pourdof siroin steak. 
In experiments with carrots it is shown 
that the pieces should be large rather 
than small and the boiling should be 
rapid in order to give less time for the 
solvent action of the water to act on the 
food ingredients. 
as possible should be used, and if the 
matter boiled out of the carrots be 


narrow silver cord, which she bought 
|for five cents a yard, she is sewing 
, Strands of small beads, of alternate cut 
steel and black jet; the fringe when 
| completed will be about five inches 
long, and on the end of each strand she 
has sewed a larger bead as a finish. 
Some one else was heard of the other 
day as making a ribbon fringe, which was 
exceedingly effective, and less work 
thet the one made of beads. It was of 
narrow black taffeta ribbon about half) 
aninch wide. A band of the r‘bbon 
was taken for a toundation, and on this | 
were folded over in a point at the top| is preferable to limestone water. 
and sewed pieces of ribbon from four | loss seems to be unavoidable unless 
to five inches in length. At the end of | cabbage is cooked in such manner that 
each piece was a large jet bead. Any | the water in which boiledis used. This 
| colored ribbon could be used in making 
| this fringe, and the ends finished off cooked with meat. 
| with beads, spangles or sequins. A a ae 


savcd. In boiling cabbage the loss of 








difference in his work. There ver === - ——_—_____ 
few zeros on his report-card now. Not| 

as many coffee-pots were spoiled by his | 
fits of temper, and when he did be have | 
in the old, obstinate way, he was sorry 
for it. 

He now grew to dislike his nickname 
very much. Most of the Indian chil- 
dren, in fact, preferred white men’s ew | 
names; and Mary White Cow had long e. 
chosen to be addressed as Miss M. W. | 
Cow, while Lucy had dropped her) | 
Walking-medicine altogether, and was 
simply known as Lucy. But Unspish- 
ni’s name was too firmly fastened to 
him to be shaken off; and we consoled 
him as well as we could by telling him 
that no one thought of its real meaning 
any longer, and that when he went 
home, he could change it. 

Unspishni had been at school a little 


» 
eu 
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WALTER 
Established | 780. 


TRADE-MARK. 





““A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious. ’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO,’S 


"BREAKFAST COCOA 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal, 

Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 

Trade-Mark on Every Package. 





Do not scorn the smallest dish that 
may be left from the turkey dinner, 
says the Philadelphia Record. 


which remains of the turkey can be 


of going to the market for one day at 
least. 


other dish that is left over may be used 
to great advantage. 
The rough ends of celery will serve 
as materie! for a delicious soup; as for 
\the cold string beans, cold beets and 
BAKER & OO. LTD., i green peas, — cupful of each 
will supply the salad; the cupfal of 
DORCHESTER, MASS, | cold aotaases wili give delicious ris- 
soles, and, as a crowning dish, the bits 


When children are restless and irritable | 
Their clothing is | 


of turkey can be made into croquettes, 
cheese or cutlets. 

For the croguettes or cutlets take 
half a pint of milk or cream, put it on! 


to boil, and when it is heating mix two | 
ounces of buiter and two tablespoonfuls | 


ful of finely chopped parsley, three Or | 64), milk. 
and “cook for fifteen minutes. — 
add the mixture to the beaten white of 
Have ready one cupful of finely-chopped | ng egg, to which has been added one- 
turkey, sprinkle over it a teaspoonful | 1 9i¢ teaspoonful salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful celery salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful er. 
ra cupe, ned with dried sifted bread 
crumbs, then with the timbal mixture 
when it has cooled. 
lowing: Heat one cupfal cf milk, melt 
one tablespoon butter, add two table- 
spoonfuls flour, then the hot milk, a 
‘little at a time, stirring unti] smooth 
Chicken cheese can be made equally | a rrer each addition. 
as well of cold turkey, and requires one | to the sauce three-fourths cupful of 
cold cooked turkey, one hard boiled either young er old. wishes to kn, 
egg and six medium sized mushrooms. hia 
Season with 
each of salt, celery salt and a little pep- oe — 
per. 
them in a pan_of hot water and bake 
in a hot oven for twenty minutes. Turn 


four drops of onion juice, a dash of red | 


pepper. Stir into the boiling cream. | 


of salt and a very little grated nutmeg. 
When the cream is quite thick stir into 
it the chopped turkey, and stir until 
well mixed, then turn into a vegetable | 
dish and stand away in a cold place un- 
til thoroughly cold and solid. Form 
into croquettes or cutlets, dip in egg, 
then into very fine breadcrambs and fry 
in deep boiling lard. 





and a half pints of finely-chopped meat, | 
twenty-four almonds chopped fine, half 
acupful of pine nuts that have been 
washed and slightly browned in the 
oven, quarter of ealtspoonful of pepper, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a grating of nat- 
meg, the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs 


captul bread crumbs (good measure), 


and the butter and «tir we})., 
whites of three eggs very stir 


Turkey Timbals.— Mix together one | in also any flavoring desired 


cupful of thick cream wh, 


one cupful cooked turkey chopped fine, | a ajo is a great improveme, 
one teaspoonful each of finely cut onion | semen. 
of flour together. Add half a teaspoon- | 44 celery leaves, and one and a half cup- | 





chopped fine, and sufficient chicken 
stock to moisten the whole. Pack firm- 





| inside and upper edges. The gracefally | thing warmer for the street the danger | 


'warm water, then hang them out where | 


The washing and rinsing waters should | 


BO tO Stee Tee, One Se Place pieces of hard-boiled egg here and salt, pepper and parsley to taste. 


well, rubbing it to a paste, after which 
A i A add the whites of three eggs beaten to a 

In buying ginghams for kitchen) 

'with a cupful of cold mashed potatoes, | them in water and bake for about thir-! 

season with pepper and salt, and make | ty minutes. 


light clothes for the house and in some- | 


ly into a smal] mould and stand away 
|to harden. Serve in thin slices with a 
| Ceylon salad as an accompaniment. 

| The salad may be made by mixing 
‘the peas, string beans and beets (cut 
into dive), and placing them on a bed 
lof lettuce. 
'naise dressing, made from half a pint 
of olive oil and the yolk of one egg. 


‘there over the salad, and a dainty dish 
| is ready for the table. 
Mix the lightly-beaten yolk of an egg 


out on a hot platter and serve witb 
‘cream sauce made as followe: Heat one 





Turn into a double boiler | ———— = 
Then | aE 


Cook Book. 


By Fannie Merritt Farn, 
Principal Boston Cooking 


ill be sent to ary of our subs. 
on receipt of 


me GO. 
Regular Price $2.00 


Grease nine molds 


Fill with the fol- 


Chop fine and add 





Packed full of everything a honsuy, 





one-fourth teaspoonful 


Se. 
When they are to be used place 


o~, 
‘cupful each of milk and turkey stock. Che 
| Melt one-half tablespoonful of butter, wa. 
}add one tablespoonful flour and mix Boston ifinrer 


| with the hot liquid a little at a time. 


‘into balls the size of a walnut; dip in| 


|¢gg and bread crumbs and fry. 
| with parsley. 

Creme of celery may be mae of the 
rougher stalks, while the fine pieces 
may be used for celery salad. Take all the 
rough ends, cover with water and ttew 
gently until tender enough to pass 
through the colander. Save the liquor 
in which it was boiled, add to it an 
equal amount of milk or cream, thicken 
with a tablespoonful of flour and one of 
butter rubbed together until smooth, a 

| little nutmeg, a dash of red pepper and 

a teaspoonful cf salt, added jast before 
serving. This is a delicious soup, and 
is also very wholesome. 


An exchange furnishes other i ec p2s 
which are reliable and helpful at this 
time as a means Of serving left-overs in 
an attractive fashion. 


Potato Omelet.—To a cupfal of 
mashed potato allow three eggs; you 
may add four or five, but three will do: 
the yolks and whites should be beaten 
reparately as they will be so much 
lighter in that case; an even teaspoon- 
ful of salt, half a teacupful of milk, and 
a very little sified flour (not more than 
a heaping teaspoonfal) compk te the in- 
gredients, with the exception of the 
flavoring. Parsley chopped veiy fine 
may be used, or lemon juice with a very 
little black pepper, and an audacious 


cook may add a ‘‘trace,” as the chemists 


say, of nutmeg. Heat and grease a 
large saucepan and pour the mixture 
into it. Brown it lightly and serve 


| hot. 


that in order to obtain the highest food | 
value, boiled potatoes should not be| 
When potatces | 
. are boiled witb the skins removed there | 
| . is a very considerable loss not only of | 
organic nutriments but also of mineral | 


25 per cent of all the albuminoid matter. | 


Also as little water | 
used as fcod, the loss of from 201to 30| 
per cent of the total food value may be! 
nu rients is large in any case; soft water | 


The | 
the | 


is frequently the case when cabbage is | 


All cold vegetables should be saved | 
for fature use in the shape of soup or | 
salad, and there are many ways by | 


made into really tasty dishes, so that | 
one should feel free from the necessity | 


Not only the turkey, but almost every | 


Scalloped Turkey.—Cover the bot- 
tom of a well-grease 1 baking dish with 
finely chopped cold roast turkey, sea- 
son a little, sprinkle with bread crumbs 
or grated cracker, dot with bits of but- 
ter, then spread on a layer of cream 
sauce. Continue the alternate layers 
until the pan is filled. Sprinkle bread 
crumbs mixed with the yolk of an egg 
and one spoonful each of melted butter 
and milk over the top. Cover closely 


/and bake for thirty minutes; serve hot. 


For the cream sauce mix together one | 
spoonful each of butter and flour, add 


| one-half cupful each of milk and broth. 


Season with salt and pepper. 


Turkey Bone Soup. —Cover the tuar- | 
key bones and dressing with a quart of 
cold water. Let simmer three hours, 
| strain; chop whatever meat there is on 
the bones and return to the soup with 
one slice of onion, a few celery stalks 
;cut fine, and two or three spoonfuls 
rice. Simmer five minutes. 
with salt and pepper, add one cupfal 


cream or rich milk, and serve as soon 


as it boils up. 





COULD NOT SLEEP. 


Mrs. Pinkham Relieved Her of All 
Her Troubles. 


Mrs. MapGce Bascock, 176 Second 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich., had ovarian 
trouble with its attendant aches 
and pains, now she is well. Here 
are her own words: 

“Your Vegeta- 
ble Compound has 
made me feel like 
a& new person. 
Before I be- 
gan taking it 
I was all run 
down, felt tired 





















of the time, | 
had pains in | 
my back and | 
side, and such | 
terrible 
headaches 
all the time, 
andcould not 
sleep well 
nights. I al- 
so had ovarian 
trouble. Through 
the advice of a 
friend I began 
the use of Lydia E. 
Pinkham's Vege- 
» table Compound, 
and since taking 
it all troubleshave gone. My monthly 
sickness used to be so painful, but have 
not had the slightest pain since taking 
| your medicine. I cannot praise your 
Vegetable Compound too much. My | 
husband and friends see such a change | 
in me. I look so much better and have | 
some color in my face.” 
Mrs. Pinkham invites women who are 
ill to write to her at Lynn, Mass., for 
advice, which is freely offered. 


| 





Season | 


Serve | 


Pour over them a mayo- finely chopped cold cooked turkey add 
‘one tablespoonfal of butter, one-half 
cupful milk, the white of three eggs and 


sti 


roasted turkey, and to each capful add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, one-half 
cupful milk and two thin slices of onion 
or a little grated cmon peel. 


wi 


Turkey Pudding.—To every pint of 


Mix 





ff froth. Fill custard cups, stand | 


SAVE YOUR 





Turkey Hash.-- Mince cold boiled or 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, posta 





Season | for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder wil! 


th salt and pepper. Stew it, and) Keen Them Clean, 


when done serve on nicely toasted | 


bread. 


Sponge Pudding.—One pint of milk Save Your Time, 


and one cup of sifted flour; wet the | goia at the Provemman offee for 20 ce: 


flour with a little milk, scald the re-| 
mainder, and pour in the flour, cooking 
it a 
sugar and one-half cup of butter beaten | — 
together. 
dish. 
water inthe oven and bake one hour. 
Serve either with hard or liquid sauce. 


Foamy 


Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 


little. Add one-half cupful of 


When cold, put ina pudding | 
Set the dish in a pan of hot 


or women to 


| Mass. Ploughman in the 
| 


Sauce.—One and one-half 


cups of sugar, thoroughly creamed with | own and adjoining towns. 


one-half a cupfal of butter, one scant} 
tablespoonful of cornstarch wet with a 
very little cold water and scalded 





with, See our Special Cjei 


three-quarters of a cupof boiling water. the eighth page. 


—__ 


The following recipes are from Good | While this is hot pour ‘t over 
Housekeeping : 


—. 
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a strong, handsome and serviceable BINDER 


Make Them Easy of Reference 


78 Devons ‘ire St, Bostc 


WANTED-- Reliable ini 
represent the 
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FREE COUPON. 


Cat this out and mail it to the office of the Massachusetts Ploughman 
giving name and address, for one package of 


WARD'S INODOROUS CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD. 


ENOUGH FOR 50 PLANTS. 


Your plants will blossom more full and remain longer in fiower. 
grance is increased and the leaves are much larger 
and of a rich, deep color. 


The fra- 


Enclose ten cents in cash or postage stamps ‘eo pay for costs, to the 
Mass. Ploughman,- - - Boston, Mass. 
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| Large” New Maps of 
KLONDIKE—ALASKA-—CUBA 


FREE 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the lates 
governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
map, id by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately cates t/ 


Klondike country and other great gold-jields in that far-off lan 
and the routes by which they reached, A brief history 
each country accompunics the 


ore 


maps. See our offer below: 
y P 1° 
OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
THE PEOPLE'S ATLAS contains over 20 large Maps and Tilustrations, ar 4 
Pages, each page ll by Minehes. It giv es the Population of each st iT 


vory. of All Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Cens 

HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Mups of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of double- 
page maps to represent the most im- 





portant states of our own country. \\. PY 
All Countries on the Face of the EE 
Earth are shown. Rivers aad GAS . 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the ot ie 
Worid, the Railroads, Towns and Re 


Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the reading 
matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and statistical 
matters, comprising a Genera! Be- 
scription of the World. 


EACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
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Productions, Industries, Educa- ‘a 
tional and Religious interests, m ; 
interest Laws, Etc., Etc. 

ano a7 nes “Y 











THE UNITED STATES. — This 
Atlas gre the Popular and Elec- 
toral Votes for President in the 
years 1892 and 1896, by States. List 
of All the Presidents, Agricultural Productions, Mineral Products, Romestes 
Laws an ,Civil Service Rules, Statisties of Immigration, Public Debt for the 
Past ears, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Info 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 


OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER ' 


Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by 14 Inches 


The Massachusetts Ploughman, one year, 


The Woman’s Home Companion, one year. 


The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cub: 


and Alaska, 
All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled... 


Address: 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE HORSE. 
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Wintering Horses. 








Farmers living within ten miles of 
any large town can winter horses and 
thus feed up their rough feed. The 
price paid is from six dollars to ten dol- 
lars per month, the price depending 
upon tho feed and care demanded. The 
usual price is eight dullars, and at that 
figure there is a profit of three dollars 
per month in addition to the manure, 
which is fally worth one dollar more. 
S:veral of our neighboring farmers 
winter from ten to twenty horses and 
colts each. The colts have box stalls 
and the horses are tied up. Colts re- 
quire more care and are liable to acci- 
dent, and should only be taken under 
special arrangements Horses taken to 
winter should have their shoes removed 
and placed in stalls having a hard clay 
fluor. Let them have the run of a pas- 
ture adjoining the stable every pleasant 
day during the winter. If this cannot 
be done, let them exercise in the barn. 
yard, turning out a few horses at a 
time. A pasture lot is much better, as 
it gives more room to exercise in, and 
the grass that they pick up is good for 
their digestion. The following is the 
method of winter feeding practiced by 
one that has been successful in the busi- 
ness: Equal quantities of mixed hay, 
bright wheat and oat straw are cut by 
horse power; one-half bushel of this 
cbaff is mixed with four quarts of equal 


Boston Cooking School. 


All ingredients in the following recipes 
should be measured level. 


The lesson given at the Cooking 
School by Miss Farmer Wednesday 
morping, Nov. 30, was, on account of 
the storm, attended by a small although 
much interested audience. German 
Chowder, Sausage Croquettes, Mould- 
ed Chicken with Sauterne Jelly, Flan- 
nel Cakes, Ivory Cream and Walnut 
Molasses Bars made up the program 
for a lesson which deserved a larger 
audience. 

GeRMaN CuowpeEr.—Clean, skin and 
bone a three-pound haddock. Add to 
the bones and head one quart cold 
water, two slices carrot,a bit of bay 
leaf and a sprig of parsley; simmer 
twenty-five minutes. Chop the fish, 
(there should be one and one-half cup- 
tuls), add one pounded cracker, one 
teaspoonful salt, one-fourth teaspoonfal 
pepper, two tablespoonfals of melted 
butter, a few drops of onion juice, a few 
grains cayenne and one beaten egg. 
Drain the fish stock from the bones, add 
the seasoned fish which has been shaped 
in balls, using a level tablespoonfn! for 
each, add, also, one quart potatoes cut 
in cubes, and the fat from one-third 
cupful fat salt pork fried with one large 
onion. Cook fifteen minutes. Mix five 
tablespoonfuls flour with milk enough 
to make a smooth paste, and add to the 
chowder; then add one quart scalded 
milk and one-fourth cupfal butter. 
Season highly with salt, pepper and cay- 
enne. 

This recipe came to Miss Farmer 
from a German, it being a favorite re- 
cipe in the Jatter’s family. While a 
little more work than the ordinary fish 


The poached eggs are best cooked by 
using buttered muffin rings, setting 
them in hot salted water. Break the 
egg into a saucer, taking care not to 
break the yolk, then slip it into the 
muffin ring. Set the saucepan back on 
the stove, so that the eggs will be cooked 
at alow temperature. and when the 
white is set, lift gently muffin ring and 
egg with a griddle cake turner, drain 
off any water and serve on top of the 
cake. When eggs are not perfectly 
fresh, the yolk is more liable to break. 
When there is danger of this, hotel 
cooks drop the eggs into hot water a 
moment before breaking the shell, then 
poach them in the regular way. 


Ivory CreaAmM.— Soak three-fourths 
tabl spoonful granulateu gelatine in one 
tablespoonful cold water ten minutes. 


Add two tablespoonfuls boiling water, 
tour tablespoontuls powdered sugar and 
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Springer Bros. 


Great Sale of 

Ladies’ Coats, 

Capes, Suits 
AND 


FURS 
000 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON 
oS 
history of. the chafi dish, ae aan 


suggestions in regard to its use which 
are helpful. The recipes are grouped 














three tablespoonfuls Madeira wine. 
Set in a pan of ice water and beat until 
the mixture thickens slightly ; add this 
to three pints of cream whip, and con- 
tinue beating until thick enough to hold 
its shape, then mould and chill thor- 
oughly. 

Thin cream was used, whipped by 
means of the whip churn, the whip be- 
ing removed as it rises and put into a 
colander .o drain. Cream usually 
doubles its balk in whipping. The 
Dover egg beater was used for beating 
the mixture when adding the cream 
whip, thus giving lightness. 

WaLtnut Morasses Bars.—To one- 
fourth cupful each of butter and lard, 
add one fourth cnpfnl boiling water, 
one-half cupful brown sugar and one- 
half cupful molasses to which is added 
one teaspoonful soda. Stir thoroughly, 
then add three cuptuls pastry flour 
mixed with one-half tablespoonfal gin- 
ger, one-third teaspoonful grated nat- 


| under the following headings: Toast, 


| Griddle Cakes and Fritters; Eggs; Oys- 
|sters; Lobsters ; Some Other Shell Fish; 
| Fish Rechauffes; Beef; Lamb and Mat- 
ton; Chicken; Sweetbread:; With the 
Epicure; Vegetables; Cheese Dishes; 
| Relishes and Sweets; Candies. These 
headings give a good idea of the wide 
range covered by the recipes and their 
helpfulness to those doing ‘‘light house- 
keeping” who find the chating dish a 
necessity. 

The recipes can #l30 be used for the 
ordinary methods of cooking, and while 
some of them are to be found in Miss 
Farmer’s Cook Book, a large proportion 
of them are entirely new. Altogether, 


‘as the dress of a Chinese mandarin. 


raising have been, it is doubtful if 
there would be so many abandoned 
farms in Massachusetts and other New 
England states today if the sheep had 
been retained to perform their nat- 
ural offices in keeping the land in con- 
dition. 

That being true, why is the situation 
as it is? It is supposable that self-in- 
terest woukl have clung to these con- 
servaiors of the soil. But their value 
was not appreciated until it was too 
late, and once gone, the farms have 
been permitted to lapse into a condition 


prize in competition withthe choicest 
flocks of Europe, and these twelve 
sheep were purchased for a thousand 
pounds ster'ing for the improvement of 
the boasted strain of Silesia. 


MAGNIFICENT CREATURES. 


The patriarchs of these Merino flocks 
were magnificent creatures. Their 
lordly horns were at once an ornament, 
a means of offence and defence, and 4 
badge of distinction. Their skins cov- 
ered their frames, not in scant patterns, 
but in folds and layers and flounces, in. 
dicating their high breeding as surely 


etance, sheep raising involves very close 
fencing, and the fencing of New Eng- 
land farms is in a deplorable condition. 
Fencing materia! is not as cheap nor as 
good as it was when the old Virginia 
fences were built. Very little new 
stone wall is now laid, and the old walls 


They carried themselves with the dig- 
nity and proud defiance that might be 
expected from a caste that had been re- 
spected and protected in its exclusive- 
ness for thousands of years, and when 
one of them that had cost $10,000, died 
in Vermont, along in the sixties, of 
lung fever, the news traveled as far and 
created as great an interest as though it 
had been a prominent member of some 
royal family who had passed out of 
existence. 

The numerical! record of the sheep of 
the state for the end of cach decade of 
the last fifty years is as follows: 1845, 
354,943; 1855, 145,215; 1865, 169,442; 
1875, 58,773; 1885, 55,140; 1895, 39,- 
848. The stimulus of our Civil War 
was responsible for the larger number 
in 1865. Even forty years ago, when 
sheep were a part of the average far- 


it is pleasant exercise rather than other- 
wise, for sheep to scale them. The ex- 


ing a farm for the safe keeping of 
flocks, constitute a burden that in the 
present reduced state of the agricultural 
industry, few farmers are willing or 
able to assume. 
fences is also true of the barns and 
pens. If the conditions were the same 
now as when the sheep went out of the 
general stock item their recogni zed ne- 
cessity to the land would soon bring 


unsuited to their safe keeping. For in-| 


have fallen down to such an extent that | 


pense and trouble, therefore, of prepar- | 
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Radway’s Ready Relief cures the wo;.: , 
in from one to twenty minutes, Nort ,,. 
after reading this advertisement need a 
suffer with he 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For Headache (whether sick or , 
toothache, neuralgia, rheumatism. 
pains and weakness in the back, spine 
neys, pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
of the joints and pains of all kinds, the 
tion of Radway’s keady Relief wil! 
mediate ease. and its continued use ; 
days effect a permanent cure. . 


A CURE FUR ALL 


| Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influe 

| chitis, Poeumonia Swelling of the Jo 

| bago, Inflammations, Rheumatism, ° 

| Frostbites, Chilblains, Headaches, 1, 
Asthma, Difficult Breathing. 

| Cures the worst pain in trom one | 
minutes. Not an hour after reading t) 

| tisement need any one suffer with pai: 

a Ready Relief is a sure 
| every Pain, Spraius, Bruises, Pains in ¢ 
| Chest and Limbs. 


|IT WAS THE FIRST AND IS 





|THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


| That instantly stops the moet exc; 
pains, allays inflammation and cures 
tions, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
or other glands or organs, vy one applica 
A half to ateaspoonful in half a tun 
waer will in a few minutes cure « 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Nery, 
Sleeplessness. Sick headache, Diarrhoe 
entery, Colic, Flatulency and all interna 
There is nota remedial agent in the 
that willcure Fever and Ague® and a 
Malarious, Bilious and other fevers, aj:: 
way’s Ready Relief. 
5) cents per bottle. Sold by druggists 





$100 Reward. 


lor many years we have a 





Chafing Dish Possibilities is a book | pop, possessions, there were two 


which will add much to Miss Farmer’s | scourges which gave him much trouble 
reputation, which is already widespread | . nq anxiety. There were probably 


them back in large numbers. 





this reward for any case that Tuttle's 
Elixir would : 
and 


(Continued on Fifth Page.) 








also will 


parts of cracked corn, whole oats and 
wheat bran. The hay is just made 


chowder, it is a very good variation 


Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 
and may be servedin connection with 


through the circulation of her Cook | ,cientific terms or at least euphemisms | 
| sold only in yellow bags and yellow packages 


meg, one-eighth teaspoonful cloves and 
’ Book and her good work at the Boston | toy these, but the farmer never sought 


one teaspoonful salt. Let stand over | 





your money ll 











: { : - ager not satisfied 
moist enough to cause the feed to stick | ® ~~ y tte 4 tebe saad ts night to chill; in the morning roll one-| Cooking School. ce them. To him they were clwaye! The originai; richest in protein. possible way) 
to the hay. This quantity is given to| P&G. **acdock Is . fourth inch thick, cut in bars three and, The book is v rettily gotten uv ‘ged | ietialiiene 
at ay J oy 4 y or re cod for a fish chowder. The fish may) one-half inches long by one and one-| : a ery Pp y 8 “ P> «foot rot” and ‘‘scab,’ with such quali- | a te, a 

pens Apacs ng . : ae © | be skinned and boned at the market Or} hair inches wide and spread with | 20Und in dark red for the or nary | tying adjectives and expletives as the! sophie 2nd of Hood Farm 181236, dropped Wh a 
same quantity at night. A little saltis|may be done at home. Begin at the chopped or cut walnut meat. Bake | ‘rade, also in white for the holiday | intensity of his nature or the richness What can be 


Dec. 14, 1894, by Sophie’s Tormentor, sire of | 














: - ‘al i i s | : s | Fy Jsed id endorsed by ( ould ve allor 
sprinkled on the feed once a day. At pen hag wet ogy bowing Moag Ping ng = —— a ‘. sales, as it is sure to prove a popalar | of his invention might suggest. They | 14!» us 26 et, 0 oe ot Tormentor tmp») Used and endoreed b; “ ” : 
> . . ‘ : . " : : ‘ 9 S : nis, Of! \ 
noon the horses get a feed of cut fodder | If the fish is oa ant tien Ge dite te e baking of these was started on Christmas gift. The book is dedicated | wore problems demanding constant | “42 in the list aid Baron Sophie Imp., eR a el arian 
and oat straw mixed, and from three to| ...: - | the oven grate, then finished on the | to the memory of Mrs. Dearborn, form- test, 19 Ibs. 150z. Her dam, Gypsey of Avon) P@l ge fs. 
' rine . Tae atebl ’ | easily removed. If the fingers slip in| qoor of the oven. Any kind of nuts} ae oe ‘aa | watchfulness and constant warfare. A | i, » rand cow, but unfortunately was never, We can do all we claim? 
four ears of corn each. The stables are | pulling off the skin, dipping them in|may be used or they may be omitted | &'!¥ principal of the Cooking Schoo | diseased flock would stamp contagion |tried for atest. Sophie 2nd dropped her sec- — 
cleaned out every morning, and the salt will help or a sharp oo may Te | altogether. Vary the spices to suit the} and a friend and co-worker of the/in the ground that would remain there | ond calf Feb. 28, 1898, and for the seven days 9 ; 
wanure hauled and spread over the/| @8ed to cut the skin from the flesh. To | ta.te and cut the cookies any shape fan- | author. [Published by Little, Brown | : ending March 28 she gave 262 Ibs. 3 oz. milk, ul e S 1X} r 
: | bone the fish, begin at the tail and with | Gieg.  Pastrv flour should be used as ’ \for months, and sometimes a sheep neha a tt @ <a ge Be 3 
’ Se | . . 5 ~ oo Ie e AC e ”. S OZ Mark e utter; 
grass. The horses are heavily bedded | , sharp knife cut the flesh clean from the | these are to be soft, not hard, cookies & Co., Boston. Price, $1.) owner would have to let his pasture rest | 4.4), pation. 5 lus. bran, 2 Ib omg , ib y eeen | cures curbs, splints. colic. all lame: 
. . 3 . . } . } 4 w . 5 st us. , 8. 8, 5. iT¢ UTS, y! > 
with wheat saw at night. If the straw | backbone. The fish may then be She coh ieee alt bain ante : for a year or twotill time and action of |; 1.2 }bs. oil meal, with what silage and hay| tracted and knotted cords, cal 
me clean and bright they will eat a a by ae hte a A pet t the Cooki on 1. 872 . (the seasons had purified them. The | she would eat. For8 months, from March 1! kinds, scratches, and all simila rt 
quantity of the straw. In March, or|ChOpper or with a chopping bow! and;rooms of the Cooking School, o/2 The Boston Cookin School Cook Book ‘égcab” till disastr d it | to Nov. 1, 1898, she gave 7341 Ibs. 7 oz. milk,; _ Tuttle's Family Elixir cures Rh: 
tray. The egg is used to help hold the sony” was etill more Gisastrous, and } Sprains, B: Pams, et maples of 
Ove month before the horses are sent y- gE p Boylston Street, Wednesday morning, | testing 475 Ibs. 10 oz. butter. | Sprains, Bruises, Pains, « Pherts 


home, one pint of linseed meal is fed to 


each horse once a day in the mixed) 


The linseed meal, with a good) 
skin a bright, | Moistening them in cold milk. 


feed. 
daily brushing, gives the 


shiny coat and adds much to the horse’s | 
Horses fed on mixed feed | cupfals hot riced potatoes, with one. 


appearance. 
will be free trom heaves and lung 
troubles. Even those having incipient 


heaves will be cured after afew months’ | 


feeding. The hay and fodder should 
always be chopped, as there is less 
waste. Horses fed on mixed feed will 
improve rapidly in appearance and will 
weigh from one hundred to two hun- 
dred pounds more each in the spring. 
Horses that are out of condition when 
brought to the farm should be given a 
few doses of the following condition 
powder. This powder is also excellent 
for cattle. It is composed of the follow- 
ing ingredients: Sulphate of iron, two 
ounces; ground ginger, eight ounces; 
ground fenugriek, eight ounces; ground 
caraway, eight ounces, and ground gen- 
tian, four ounces. Have the powder 
put up by a druggist and keep ina 
close box. Give half a tablespoonful 
of the mixture once a day for afew 
days. 

The horse stables should be well 
lighted and aired daily. Keep the 
stables clean and the air pure. The 
stable should be kept moderately warm 
but not hot. Clean out the stables every 
morning and give the horses freshly 
pumped well water twice aday. Two 
quarts of sliced carrots fed to each horse 
once or twice a week will take the place 
of the powder.— Baltimore American. 





Scatches or cracked heel is caused by 
exposure to cold mud, snow slush and 
cold water, in the fall, winter and 
spring. The following is a good treat- 
ment: When the animal comes in from 
work wipe off the parts as well as pos- 
sible; bandage with flannel, keep them 
warm, and when dry clean thoroughly 
with a brush, not touching them with 
water at all. Washing with warm 
water will do no harm if they be well 
dried afterward, but it is safer not to 
use water at all. When clear, apply 
petrolina, arnica jelly, carbolic salve, or 
an ointment made of lard and pounded 
alum in equal parts. Do this when 
coming in and going out, and if they 
get bad give a few days of rest. If 
proad flesh appears on the crack burn 


it down with burnt alum. If found 
pecessary to rest the animal, give a tea- 
spoonful of saltpeter in the feed night 
and morning for three or four days. 
Never wash the feet and legs in cold 
or wet weather, say after November 1, 
until! April. In warm weather washing 
in warm water isgood. When coming 
in from cold slush and mud, clean and 
dry the feet and legs thoroughly.— Michi- 
Farmer. 





When such simple things as saddle 
marks are reproduced in the offspring 
of mares it is reasonable to presume that 
unsoundness will also be inherited ; and 


if a stallion can reproduce himself in 
bone, style and finish why can he not 
reproduce any unsoundness he may 
possess ?— Western Horseman. 








Nothing equal to GERMAN PEaT Moss for 


horse bedding. Healthy and economics) and 
widely used. C. B. Barrett, importer, 45 
North Market street, Boston, Mase 


balls in shape. In forming the balls the 
work should be done lightly, not press- 
ing them too firmly. Crackers may be 
served in the chowder, if liked, first 


SAUSAGE CROQUETTES.—Season two 


half teaspoonful salt, a few grains cay- 


enne, two tablespoonfuis butter, and one 
egg yolk. Thickly coat cold cooked sau- 
sages with the mixture, roll in crumbs, 


| dip in egg, and again roll in crumbs. 


Fry in deep fat, and drain on brown 
paper. These were really potato cro- 
quettes with a savory centre and very 
good. The sausages were first cooked, 
after being pricked to let out some of 
the fat. Five potatoes will usually give 
two cupfuls of mashed potatoes. They 
should not be over-cooked in the boil- 
ing or the croquettes will be liable to 
break in the frying. As the croquettes 
are rather large, they are more attrac- 
tive if cut in two after frying and served 
around a bunch of parsley, the cut ends 
next the parsley. 


MovuLpED CHICKEN. — Dress, clean 
and cut up a four-pound fowl. Pat in 
a stew-pan with two slices carrot, two 


slices onion, two sprigs parsley, two 
stalks celery, a bit off bay leaf and one- 
half teaspoonful peppercorns. Cover 
with boiling water, and cook slowly 
until the meat falls from the bones. 
When half cooked add one-half table- 
spoonful salt; adding the salt at first, 
tends to harden the meat. Remove the 
chicken, and chop, the amount obtained 
at the school from the fowl! used being 
three and three-quarters cupfuls. Strain 
the liquor, and reduce to three-fourths 
cupful, cool, remove fat, and add one- 
half tablespoonful granulated gelatine 
dissolved in two tablespoonfals boiling 
water. Add to chicken and season 
highly, using lemon juice, salt and cay- 
enne. Pack in small moulds, chill, and 
when served, cut in thin slices. The 
chicken was served around a mound of 
the Sauterne Jelly, the contrast between 
the green of the jelly and the white 
chicken being a very pretty one, 


SAUTERNE JELLY.—Soak one-half a 
box of granulated gelatine in one-half 
acupful cold water ten minutes, dis- 
solve in one and one-half cupfuls boil- 
ing water; add one and one-half cup- 
fuls Haute Sauterne, three tablespoon- 
fuls lemon juice, and one cupful of 
sugar. Strain, color green, and set 
away to jell. Beat with a fork un- 
til well broken up and serve around a 
dish of cold sliced meat. 

Lemon jelly may be substituted if 
liked by those who do not use wine. 
This jelly can also be served in combina- 
tion with the Ivory Cream given be- 
low. The beating of the jelly gave ita 
sparkling appearance which added to its 
attractiveness. 


FLANNEL CAKES.— Mix two-thirds 
ofa cupful of flour, one-third cupful of 


fine granulated corn meal and one tea- 
teaspoonful salt. Scald two-thirds of a 
cupful of milk and when lukewarm, add 
one ‘yeast cake; as soon as the yeast 
cake is dissolved, add to the dry in- 
gredients.; Stir until thoroughly mixed, 
cover and set tomse. When well risen, 
which will be in about an hour, add 
three-fourths of a tablespoonful of 
melted butter and one egg, yolk and 
white beaten separately. Cook in but- 
tered muffin-rings on a hot greased 
griddle, turning when cooked on one 
side. Serve on each cake a poached 
egg. 

These may be made of all flour if pre- 
ferred. The amount of moisture de- 
pends upon the fineness of the meal, the 
very finest grades not being as suitable 
for this purpose. The cakes should be 
cooked slowly, the griddle heing drawn 
to the back of the stove during the 
cooking. 








By Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE 
BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


December 7, beginnir g at half past ten. | 
The lesson will be a demonstration of | 
the preparation of Creole Soup, Scal-| With 36 illustrations. 12 mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


loped Dutk, Egg Timbales, Lobster and | qucasteitiialaen “ home ae 
Oyster Ragout, White Cornmeal Cake, | every heuschend. 


: | CHAFING DISH POSSIBILITIES. By Fan- 
Apple Popovers and Lemon Sauce. | nie Merritt Farmer, 16 mo. cloth, €xtra, $1.00 


Single admission, fifty cents. SEOSEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


The program of the Wednesday morn- | 
ing lectures is repeated every Friday | 
evening for the benefit of cooks and 
these lectures are largely attended, over | 
a hundred being the usual attendance. | Sheep breeding in Massachusetts is 
Beginning December 7, a course of now frequently written about as ‘the 
three chafing dish demonstration lec- passing of an industry.” This hardly 
tures will be given for both gentlemen | gives an accurate idea of its present 
and ladies, the evenings of December 7,| condition. [t is in a transition state, 
14 and 21, commencing at eight o’clock. certainly, and the number of sheep, ac- 
The chafing dish leciure for gentlemen | cording to the enumeration of 1895, was 
given last winter was so successful that thegsmallest recorded in the history of 
this course has been planned for this| sheep growing in this state, showing a 
winter. Each lecture will include in| decrease of 4,765 from the previous 
addition to the chafing dish cookery, year; but there is nothing in the signs 
one frozen dish with either rolls or) of the times that indicates annihilation. 
sandwiches. The price of the tickets,| The changes that have occurred, how- 
including a reserved seut, is fifty cents, ever, are not changes for the better. 
for each lecture, and it goes without | The 39,843 sheep assessed in 1895 were 
saying,that these tickets will be in great| probably as valuable as the 58,595 as- 
demand, as Miss Farmer’s lectures have | sessed in 1875, and for the money and 
such a wide reputation. | care expended, the profits were dcubt- 
|less greater. But they were larger 
Those who appreciate the many vir. | flocks in fewer hands. For the time 
tues of the chafing dish will be glad to| being, at least, they have dropped out 
hear of the publication of a new cook | of the resources of the middling farmer, 
book containing a large number of re-}and are mostly owned by men who 
cipes for use in chafing dish. cookery.| have money to expend in providing the 
The author is Miss Fannie M. Farmer,| most careful conditions and money to 
principal of the Boston Cooking School|risk in experiments looking to their 
and author of the Boston Cooking | higher development. 
School Cook Book, the latter being the | 


stand by in every household so fortu- | The history of sheep growing in this 


Sane Gb Cp Peseees © eopT- state and in all New England has been 
The name of the new cook book, | , most interesting one. Its halcyon 


Chafing Dish Possibilities, is happily | days were nearly sixty years ago, when 
chosen, for few would realize, except) Ang brenficieth was. 0 necessity with 
by an examination of these recipes, every gentleman, and when even the 
how useful a chafing dish can become. 
Unlike any chafing dish cook book 
heretofore published, all the recipes are 
practical, few of them calling for ingre- 
dients not to be found in most house- 
holds, and out of the two hundred and 
thirty-six recipes, less than forty include 
the use of wine or alcoholic stimulant 
of any kind, and in many of these latter 
something else can be readily substitut- 
ed. This book very effectually contra- 
dicts the idea that some people have 
that it is necessary to use alcoholic 
stimulants or unusual ingredients in 
chafing dish cookery. 

Every one of the recipes is carefully 
worked out, being the fruit of long ex- 
perience, and the results gained by the 
vse of them are most appetizing. A 
few pages of the book are given to the 








Sheep in Massachusetts. 





AN INTERESTING HISTORY. 


|farmer who raised the wool would 
hardly venture into church on Sunday 
without first arraying himself in a coat 
made from that fabric. In 1838 we had 
384,614 sheep, of which 200,000 were 
Merinos; 46,985 Saxoniex, and 137,246 
other breeas. The Saxonies were the 
Spanish Merino bred downward, size 
and strength and weight of fleece being 
sacrificed to produce a superlative fine- 
ness of wool. The Spanish Merino bred 
upward, as was its fortune in Massachu- 
setts and Vermont, was the most regal 
sheep that ever ran inan American pas- 
ture. It had a magnificent lineage to 
start with. For 2,000 years the Span- 
iard had jealously kept the breed to 
himself, cared for it with an almost 
idolatrous enthusiasm, and enriched it 
with the best blood of Moorish flocks. 
It required more than money and com- 
mercial interchange to break down the 
barriers which kept that imperial stock 
from the rest of the world, and the first 
offices of American diplomacy were 
largely and at last successfully directed 
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ficient number of choice breeders to 
form a hopeful basis for future devel- 
opment. Built up on American enter- 
prise and skill, such progress was made 
that In 1862 at the Hamburg world’s 
fair, a flock of twelve Vermont Merinos 
took two first prizes, and one second 


THE LA 





to introducing into this country a suf- | 


happened more than once that somejlep- | 
rous old Ishmaelite would break through | 


a dividing fence and bya half day’s 
association ruin a thousand-dollar flock. 


{RAISING OF SHEEP PROFITABLE. 


In spite of these discouragements, 
however, and the fact that the laws 
governing the spread of contagion were 

not as stringent then as now, the raising 
of sheep continued profitable. Their 
gentle babble could be heard on al nost 
every hillside. Flocks of two, three 
and even five hundred were not uncom- 
mon. Very little unwashed wool was 
shorn. Sheep washing time occu rred in 
| May, and sheep shearing about a month 
‘later. The latter was a nice operation, 
}and was performed forthe most part by 
experts. There were men skilled in 
‘this business to whom June was a har- 
vest month. They went from farm to 
farm like the old-fashioned shoe maker 
and the old-fashioned peddler, carrying 
| the latest news from place to place, and 
| welcomed for the fund of gossip they 
| brought with them. The regular tariff 
/was about three cents a sheep, and a 
master of his craft could take the fleeces 
|of seventy-five sheep a day. Tying up 
was not a part of the shearer’s business. 
When we had removed a fleece he re- 
corded the fact with a scratch of his 
| shears on the side of the barn or shed, 
| and where these old buildings have su:- 
| vived they still show the scars that rep- 
| resent thousands and thousands of three- 


cent jobs. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


The demands of our Civil War put an 
end tothe marked supremacy of the 
Merino breed. It still remained the 
favorite with many, but the relative 
|value of fine wool was reduced. More 
| coarse wool clothing than fine was 
worn, especially by the army, and the 
|high prices of mutton and lamb 
brought into favor the heavy Cote- 
| wolds, and the thick, plump and easily 
kept Southdowns. The latter still ™- 
main popular, and perhaps lead othr 
breeds in the state today. They are 
good feeders, fatten easily, furnish a 
good burden, and good quality of medi- 
um wool, and with ordinary care lose 
few of their lambs. Moreover, they 
are very prolific breeders, twins being 
very common, and the ewes have the 
strength to maintain them. 


AN INJURY. 


The change from a general distribu- 
tion of this industry to a greater con- 
centration of flocks is an injury to the 
state, the extent of which is not com- 
monly understood. There is no other 
kind of stock that is so beneficial to 
|land as sheep. They not only fertilize 
it, but they are the best weed scaven- 
|gers known. They are fond of veg«- 
table salad, and constantly change 
from one kind of herbage to another. 
The farms of Massachusetts today 
show a profusion of weeds and bushes 
in lamentable contrast to their freedom 








| 


and the absence of the sheep is largely 
the cause of it. 
thinner and lighter, and when an old 





/more meagre returns than formerly. 
| Great as the discouragements to sheep 


| from such unsightliness thirty years ago, 


pasture is ploughed and planted it gives | 


Sophie 2nd is an 

dairy cow, one calculated for high 

| honors in the show ring, and as this test shows 
is an economical butter producer. Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Mass. 


| ideal 


BosToN, July 12, 1883. 
Dr. 8S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir.—Four years ago 
we had a horse so badly strained that it could 
only touch the toe of the off hind hoof to the 
ground, and we decided to give it to Mr, 
Ward when you induced us to try your Elixir, 
and the result was this,in one week we put 
the horse to work, and continued to work bim 
every day for two and a half years after. 
R. G. MORSE & CO., 498 Albany St. 


for three 2-cent stamps for postage } 
| buys either Elixir 
direct on receipt 


f any 
{pr las liars! 
DR. S. A, TUTTLE, Sole Proprietor, 


27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Dr. S. A. TUTTLE :— 

Having used your Elixir for sore backs, 
sprains and horse ail, I can re.ommend it t 
horse owners. H. M. YOUNG, 
Supt. Woonsocket St. R. R.Co 


Newton's ah 
Improved cow I I 
Holds them firmly, 
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standing, gives free 
of head, keeps then 

E. C. NEWTON 
Batavia, Ill. Catalogue Free 
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BAGSTER TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


“A marvel of perfection.”"—BIsSHOP VINCENT. 


“A perfect help to Bible study,”—S. S. TIMEs. 


GREAT 


“Just what a Teacher wants.’’—C. H. SpurGeoy 


The Bible used and endorsed by MR. Moony. 


PREMIUM OFFER! 








INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 


Doré, RapHaet, Rusens, Muritto, HOFFe 
MANN, PLockHorsT, Munkacsy, 
Michaet ANGELO, ScHopPin, 
and many others. 


Price within reach of all. 


— HALF PRICE OF 
FORMER ART BIBLES 


Fine Divinity Circuit Binding, Extra- 
Large Self Pronouncing Type, Fine 
Paper, References, Concordance. 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 





Advantages of the ART BIBLE. 


"TBACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 

in Sunday School can instantly gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 
these beautiful pictures and then relating the 
story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracted by these 

illustrations, will love better the ‘* Sweet 
Story of Old,” and learn more of Him, who 
said : “ Suffer the little children to come unto 


me. 
A REAL WORK OP ART speaks to the 

heart and understanding of all. Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real and life-like, and 
young and old alike learn to love Ae Book of and 
the world. and 


Bagster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Photo 
graphs of Paintings of the 


WORLD'S GREATEST MASTERS. 





MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. 


GROSS 


(This shows one of the illustrations from the Ba Art 
Bible, but reduced to about one guarter size. 1 


printing in this Bible is superior to most ! 
magazine work.) 


Specimen of ‘Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bible: 


Exhortation to all goodness. 


PHILIPPIANS, 4. 


Liderality of t 





prehend that for which also' I am! 
apprehended of Christ J@’sus. 

13 Brethren, I count not myself to| 
have fg Nag meats but this one| 
thing I do, forgetting those things| 
which are behind, and reaching fort: | 


| 6 Be careful" for n 


iZec2x2 jevery thing by prayer 
Ac.%3.6 [y-; . 7 nae 
| tion, with thanksgivu 
21c.a% | quests be made know! 
je. 12.1. ~ ) 
7 And the peace” « 
3Gas10 | passeth all understan 5 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G, 


price 


iter Art Bible.—Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Bind- 
ngs linen lined, long primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers’ 


|$6 00) on ow 


Subscription One Year to this publication, ) 


le H, Ba 
(Publishers’ list, $8.00), 


ircuit, 


The above prices include one 


The soil has grown! 


Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding 
can be had for 75 cents additional. 
Style F, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Long primer type, self-pronouncine, Divinity 
(same type as Art Bible), and subscription One Year tothis publication | 
a. ~ B, Bagster Teacher’s Bible. —Full, regular size, clear, minion type, Divinity 
ircuit, and subscription One Year to this publication, . - : 
Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher's Bible, 50 cents additional. We pay | 


. Divinity Circuit, leather-lined to edg 


ONLY } 


ONLY 


year’s subscription to th 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN and a copy of a Bagst’ 


Bible, of any of the three styles given. The ojje" 


és open both to old and new subscribers. 


54) 


Sa2PrRUBess 


